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Arrer spending about fourteen 
years at Oswestry, Dr. Williams 
accepted an invitation to the pas- 
toral office from the Independent 
church, meeting at Carr’s Lane, 
Birmingham. ‘His removal was 
occasioned by the impaired state 
of hishealth, together with domes- 
tic affliction, and a wish for some 
more retired situation. He preached 
his farewell sermon at Oswestry, 
on the 18th of December, 1791, 
from Gal. vi. 14, “ God forbid that 
should glory, save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” This sub- 
ject ‘had occurred to his mind as a 
suitable close to his pastoral and 
academical instructions at that 
place; and when he entered on 
the duties of: his new relation at 
, on the Ist of January, 
1792, he felt himself strongly in- 
clined to preach the same discourse, 
with such alterations as the change 
of circumstances required. | It was, 
therefore, considerably enlarged, 
and delivered at two opportuni- 


 tiés;> after which, some of ‘his 


friends, whose judgment he re- 
spected, signified a wish that it 
might'be printed. This was for a 
while’ deferred ; ‘but, on’ further 
consideration, he resolved to print 
and publish it, after making such 
alterations and additions as he 
thought would render the publi- 
eation of more extensive and last- 
ing’ use. It, therefore, appeared 
under the title of “fA Discourse 
on the Christian's Reasons for glo- 

rying in the Cross of Christ ; con- 
tchiage. Vindication of Christian 
Societies and Ministers, who insist 
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on the great importance of preach- 
ing Christ Crucified.” It was 
while preparing this discourse for 
the press, that he was unex 
edly presented with his degree of 
doctor in divinity, by the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, as a testimony 
of respect for his talents, acquire- 
ments, and writings. The first in- 
timation he had of the honour thus 
conferred upon him, was from the . 
public papers. -One of his friends 
called with the intelligence, and - 
laid it. before him ; after 
which, he v pleasantly ly 
« Well, i nll silt kety' Ge may 
text ;* meaning ‘that he should 
« glory only in the cross of Christ.” 
He settled at ering andor 
after the disgraceful riots which 
took place in thattown; and found 
the minds of the: so much 
eccupied*with political matters, as 
to be a source of grief to his mind ; 
nor was he 'so happy in other re- 
as he had anticipated. The 
Rev. John Roberts, of Lianbryn- 
mair, ~who was with him at the 
time he resigned his former charge, 
— often heard him speak‘on the 
thus writes respecting him: 
* “1 believe his chief os for 
leaving Oswestry was, that, being 
free from the work of tuition, he 
might devote more of his time to 
study and writing ; but in this his 
expectations were’not realized. [ 
went to Birmingham in the begin- 
ning of the year 1795, and Aaa 
few days with him. He 
quite melancholy, com 
what he. used to be wi anon 
ee and, indeed, he 
g 
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me, that he very sensibly felt their 
loss, as the hints suggested in con- 
versation with them were of great 
service to him. I was decidedly 
of opinion, that he had taken a 
wrong step in leaving Oswestry ; 
and I believe that, during the four 
years he resided at Birmingham, 
he did less than in any other four 
years of his public life.” In this 
situation, however, he was far from 
being inactive. He published an 
Intreductory Discourse, delivered 
at the ordination of the Rev. Da- 
niel Fleming, at Nuneaton, Au- 
gust 6, 1793. At this time his 
mind was also much occupied 
with the pitiable condition of 
the heathen world, and with such 
plans for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, as appeared most likely to 
prove successful ; and as it fell to 
his lot to draw up a circular letter 
from the ministers assembled on 
. the above occasion, to the asso- 
ciated churches in. Warwickshire, 
he prevailed with them to add a 
postscript, addressed to the Inde- 
pendent Associations of Ministers, 
in the other Counties of England 
and Wales, recommending, among 
other objects, the sending of Mis- 
sionaries among the heathen. It 
was, therefore, to be expected, that 
when the London Missionary So- 
ciety was instituted, in 1795, he 
would take a lively interest in its 
affairs ; which he continued to ma- 
nifest to the end of his life. He 
delivered a charge to the first Mis- 
sionaries sent out to the islands of 
the South Sea, July 28, 1796; 
and was one of the preachers at 
the Eleventh General Meeting of 
the Society in 1805. 

In the di of his minis- 
terial. duties at Birmingham, the 
doctor was called. to visit a sick 

rson, who had openly avowed 

i enon to infidelity, and 
had parti indu imself 
in viiculing The idee of God's 
ing a son, whom he had sent 
into the world as the Saviour of 
men.. Dr. Williams was one of 


[May, 


those who could never be satisfied 
with the prevailing notion of a 
temporal sonship, but inclined to 
the views of Calvin, Turrettin, and 
the English Reformers, in regard. 
ing the names of Father, Son, and 
Spirit, as denoting positive, real, 
and personal modes of subsistence 
in God, rather than as terms ex- 
pressive of works or offices which 
belong to each of the divine per- 
sons; and, therefore, could not, in 
his opinion, be the ground of those 
personal distinctions they bear. 
With respect to this subject, he 
also considered illustrations by 
comparison as being of use, not to 
prove the doctrine, but to shew 
from analogy, tle possibility of what 
consistent Athanasians apprehend 
to be the collected meaning of re- 
velation on the subject. However, 
had he embraced the scheme of 
Ridgley, Watts, and others, who 
have followed them, it would not 
have been less difficult, on thos 
principles, to have removed preju- 
dices and misconceptions -from a 
mind which had long remained 
under their influence. The doce 
tor, being previously acquainted 
with the character and sentiments 
of the person he had to visit, asked 
him, in the first place, what were 
his present ideas respecting the 
Son of God, and whether. he could 
now believe what the apostles had 
“ seen and testified, that the Fa- 
ther sent the Son to be the Saviour 
of the, world?” The answer he 
received to this question was,— 
“ How can I believe such things? 
What sort of a God must he be, 
who has a son?” These words 
were uttered with apparent anxiety, 
and with a tone of voice which in- 
dicated a spirit of serious inquiry. 
Thé doctor, therefore, observed,-in 
reply, that well-informed Chris 
tians invariably separate from this 
sublime subject, all such ideas as 
belong to carnal generation ; and 


that many of them, Se of. 


God as “ a Spirit,” and consi 
ing the whole account he has given 
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of himself in Scripture, see no- 
thing unreasonable in believing, 
ehat he has a son by necessity of 
nature. ‘“ Why,” said he, “ may 
it not be in some such way as 
thought is the son of your mind ?” 
The sick man ‘frankly acknow- 
ledged, that this view of the sub- 
ject was entirely new to him: the 
more he reflected on the human 
mind, as generating thought, and 
considered that the mind, and its 
thoughts, are one, without deriva- 
tion of the latter from the former, 
while he could not conceive of 
mind as having ever existed with- 
out thought ; the more he saw the 
folly of his conduct in ridiculing a 
doctrine, which he never under- 
stood, and the possibility of which 
he now clearly perceived. What 
was the final result of this visit, 
the writer does not remember to 
have been informed; but heard 
the above particulars related by 
Dr. Williams himself, in the course 
of a friendly conversation on the 
sonship of Christ. 
We have now arrived at that 
= of the life and history of Dr. 
illiams, in which his character, 
talents, and piety, were seen to the 
greatest advantage ; and in which 
the services he rendered to religion 
and learning, were more extensive 
and efficient. In the year 1794, 
the Yorkshire Independent Aca- 
demy, then at Northowram, under 
the care of the Rev. Samuel 
Walker, being in a declining state, 
its affairs were found to require the 
a on of new measures. The 
institution had been projected, and 
chiefly supported, by a Society of 
ministers, and public spirited Chris- 
tians in London, until the subscrip- 
tions were gradually withdrawn, 
so as to render its continuance im- 
practicable on the original plan. 
A resolution to that effect was 
passed by the Society, and its 
engagements with Mr. Walker, as 
tutor, in consequence dissolved. 
having come to this crisis, 


William Fuller, Esq. Banker, who 
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had acted as Treasurer, and was 
the most zealous supporter of the 
Institution in London, immediately 
wrote to the late Joshua Walker, 
Esq. of Rotherham, on the subject 
of those proceedings, stating, that 
the way was now open for gentle- 
men in the county to shew their 
zeal, by establishing an academy 
in some eligible situation, the sup- 
port of which must depend on 
subscriptions in the country. Mr. 
Walker, who was one of the most 
liberal supporters of the Institution 
in Yorkshire, lost no time in lay- 
ing its affairs before the friends of 
religion in that county, who re- 
solved on re-establishing the semi- 
nary ; and, after many delibera- 
tions, chose for its situation the 
village of Masbro’, adjoining to 
Rotherham. With a generosity 
and public spirit equalled by few, 
Mr. Walker erected buildings at 
his own expense, on premises near 
the spacious and elegant meeting 
house, previously built by his ex- 
cellent father, which he afterwards 
gave, and vested in trust for the 
use of the Institution. The Inde- 
pendent church and con tion 
assembling at Masbro’, had now 
been without a pastor nearly two 
years, in consequence of the re- 
moval of the late Rev. Mr. Grove 
to Walsal ; and Dr. Williams was 
requested to visit them as a sup- 
ply, he being viewed as a suit- 
able person, both to succeed Mr. 
Grove, and to preside over the 
academy. He accordingly received 
an invitation to the pastoral office, 
which he accepted ; and, about the 
same time, another from the Com- 
mittee of the Institution, trans- 
mitted by their venerable Secre- 
tary, the Rev. Mr. Moorhouse, of 
Huddersfield. But before the 
Doctor had an opportunity of sig- 
nifying his acceptance, he was 
called to sustain a most painful 
trial in the death of Mrs. Williams, 
with whom he had shared the 
happiness of connubial life upwards 
of twenty years. When sors 
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row, occasioned. by so severe a 
stroke, had in some measure 
abated, so that he could attend to 
a prospect of being rendered more 
extensively useful, he returned the 
following answer, respecting his 
intended connexion with the aca- 
demy : , 

“ To the Rev. Mr. Moorhouse, 

Huddersfeld. 

. « Birmingham, Aug. 20,1795. 

* Dear Sir,—To you, as the 
Secretary of the Committee ap- 
pointed to manage the Yorkshire 
New Academical Institution, I 
send my final answer. Sensible 
of my own insufficiency, without 
divine aid, and relying on the God 
of all grace for supplies, I think 
the way of duty seems plain for 
me to accept, in the name of the 
Lord, the important office to which 
I am invited at Rotherham. 

** Permit me to say, that one of 
the principal circumstances that 
encourages my compliance is, the 
persuasion that the churches and 
ministers in Yorkshire, and espe- 
cially the Committee, are pecu- 
liarly intent on the religious quali- 
fications of the young men, whom 
they mean to recommend as stu- 
dents.* This, 1 hope, they will 
never lose sight of; as I am fully 
assured, that an unconverted minis- 
try is the bane of the Christian 
cause, and the dead weight of the 
churches. The evil occasioned 
thereby is beyond calculation. 
This is a prolific cause of scepti- 
cism and infidelity; this grieves 
the godly, and corrupts the rising 
generation; this hardens formal 





* «* It was laid down as a fundamen- 
tal principle of the Institution, * that 
no young man be received on probation, 
till he hath produced, in writing, an ac- 
count of his own personal experience of 
the nerating influence of the Gos- 
pel’ It was also determined, that the 
probationers should not be fully ad- 
mitted, till they had given the tutor, 
during three months’ trial, satisfaction 
concerning their piety, abilities, and 
— to study.”—Annual Report, 

14. 
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professors, and keeps in ecounte. 
nance, to their own destruction, 
those who slumber and sleep in 
the church of Christ. 

* It is, therefore, in this hope, 
that the utmost attention and assi- 
duity will be exercised in recom- 
mending young men, without 
being unduly biassed by carnal: 
considerations, the obliging of pa- 
rents or friends, &c, that I now 
engage ; further hoping, that God 
will be glorified, the kingdom of 
Christ advanced, and many of the 
fallen race of Adam now living, 
and thousands yet unborn, will be 
essentially and everlastingly bene- 
fited, - 

“I sincerely and earnestly soli- 
cit your prayers, and those of my 
brethren, for me, that I may obtain 
ability and strength, according to 
my day and difficulties, in so 
arduous an undertaking ; and that 
the Lord will be pleased to sup. 
port me under the present vey 
weighty domestic trial, by the los 
of my dear ner. Her last 
illness and death, and some other 
important circumstances, have been 
the cause of your not receiving this 
final determination sooner. And 
I must further add, that, owing to 
the present state of my family and 
flock, it will not be in my power 
to be at Rotherham, to receive the 
students, before the 1st of October. 
In the mean time, I remain, 

« Dear Sir, 

“ Your very affectionate friend 

and brother, 
“ Epwarp WILLIAMS.” 

On receiving the above letter, 
a general meeting was held at 
Halifax, where it was resolved, 
“ That this meeting is highly 
pleased with the correspondence 
and character of Dr. Williams, and 
unanimously appoint him to be the 
first tutor.”——Having solemnly re- 
signed his charge at Birmingham, 
and taken an affectionate leave of 
his people, .he arrived with his 
family at Rotherham in September; 
but the academy was not opened 
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until the beginning of November. 
The Rev. Maurice Phillips, now of 
Harpenden, near St. Alban’s, was 
‘shortly after appointed classical 
tutor, with whom the Doctor lived 
on terms of the strictest harmony 
and friendship for upwards of six- 
teen years, the time during which 
the Institution was favoured with 
their united labours. 

The term for which students 
were admitted to the advantages of 
the Institution, was four years; 
and the regular course of study 
was much the same with that pur- 
sued at the Old College, Homer- 
ton, as minutely detailed by Mr. 
Raffles, in the appendix to his life 
of Spencer. There was, indeed, 
this difference in the labour of 
tuition, that almost every depart- 
ment, except those immediately 
connected with the learned lan- 
guages, devolved on Dr. Williams. 
His engagements with the differ- 
ent classes, were, therefore, nume- 
rous, and frequently occupied 
of the 
day. . These he punctually ful- 
filled, and discharged his impor- 
tant duties to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

Previous to the admission of 
young men received on probation, 
the Doctor was in the habit of 
sending for them separately, to his 
study, where he seriously con- 
versed with them on their future 
engagements and prospects, gave 
them suitable advice, and conclud- 
ed the interview by solemnly com- 
mitting them to God -in prayer. 
What many of his students heard 
from him, on those interesting 
occasions, they will remember 
through life, and often renew those 
feelings under which they were 
thus devoted to the great Head of 
the Church. He paid particular 
attentiun to their composition of 
sermons, requiring each student, 
after his first year, to produce a 
short plan every week. In his third 
year, something, more than a mere 


planwasrequired:; and, in his last, a 
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finished sermon, as often as cir- 
cumstances would permit. To the 
examination of these compositions, 
a large portion of every Saturday 
was constantly devoted ; for which 
purpose the students attended. 
separately, in rotation, when he 
made such remarks on their per- 
formances, and gave them such 
advice, as appeared most conducive 
to their improvement. But the 
students had one daily opportunity 
of deriving advantage from the 
wisdom and information of their 
tutor, which most of them highly 
valued. With the exception of 
the Lord’s-day, the Doctor and 
his family used to dine in the 
College Hall, when each student, 
in,his turn, had the privilege of 
proposing some useful question to 
be discussed at table on the fol- 
lowing day. Thus all were in 
some measure previously prepared, 
by conversation or reflection ; the 
students first delivered their re- 
marks on the subject, and some- 
times entered into a debate, during 
which the Doctor would often 
exhort them to contend, not for 
victory, but truth. These debates, 
however, had a good effect, since 
by this the natural forwardness of 


some was effectually subdued ; 


while others lost that self-import- 
ance, and undue confidence in 
their- own abilities, with which 
they had entered. the Institution. 
When the young men had deli- 
vered their sentiments, the Doctor 
proceeded to close the discussion 
by his remarks on what had been 
already said, and by entering fur- 
ther into the subject, as he found it 
necessary. The young men gene- 
rally had their difficulties solved 
in a very satisfactory manner, their 
minds much enlightened, and:their 
faith established in truths of the 
greatest importance, It was then 
that they generally saw more of 
Dr. Williams than at any other 
time ; the hour appointed for tlie 
close of. those opportunities was 
frequently exceeded; and such” 
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ingpernest and pleasure 
par found in them, that night 
often came upon them unperceived, 
before they were disposed to se- 
te. 
The Doctor’s situation at Rother- 
ham, as resident tutor, rendered 


his second marriage not only de- 


sirable, but necessary. He was, 
therefore, united, in Au 1796, 
to Miss J. Yeomans, of Worcester, 
alady every way qualified to super- 
intend the domestic affairs of the 
college, and equally suited to be 

companion of one, who was its 
chief ornament. By her he had 
only one child, which was named 
Edward, and who is now living, 
to profit by the prayers and exam- 
ple of his excellent parents. The 
Doctor and his lady were con- 
scientiously strict and uniform in 
their attention to family religion, 
and domestic instruction. They 
were careful to acknowl their 
continual dependence on the pro- 
vidence and grace of God. Who- 
ever visited their habitation, had 
an opportunity of seeing religion 
in its purity, and of witnessing its 
happy uence ; 3; while serious 
persons seemed to feel themselves 
in some peculiar spot which the 
Lord had blessed. 

It will now be proper to notice 
several valuable works, which Dr. 
Williams published while at Ro- 
therham, amidst his numerous en- 
gagements, as a stated , and 
a tutor. Besides his account of 
the Institution over which he pre- 
sided, he published a charge at the 
ordination of the Rev. Samuel 
Bradley, on the duties of a Chris- 
tian Pastor, and the requisite quali- 
fications for discharging them 
aright. It was delivered at Don- 
caster, September 17,1800. This 
was followed by the Christian 
Preacher ; or Discourses on Preach- 
ing, by several eminent Divines, 
British and Foreign ; revised and 


abri with an A ix on 
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not intended as a full and com. 
plete enumeration, even of useful 
and valuable publications; but 
only of such works as the Doctor 
either best knew, or could recom. 
mend with confidence ; his design 
being to assist young ministers in 
the selection of those books, which 
would be most useful in reference 
to their important labours. A 
preacher’s study, he observes, 
should be to him what the labora- 
bx ¢ is to the successful chemist, 
his books equal in value to 
half the furniture of his house. 

The Doctor’s next publication 
was the Kingdom of Christ ; or, 
“ the Certainty of the Resurrection 
argued from the nature of Christ's 
mediatoriai Kingdom; a Sermon 
preached at Nottingham, May 5, 
1802, before an association of 
ministers, and printed at their re- 
quest.” Never, perhaps, was any 
similar request more fully justified 
by the superior excellence of the 
sermon itself. The most edifying 
and transporting views of the 
power and grace of Christ are here 
presented to the believing mind, 
and the noblest hopes and pros- 
pects furnished by the Gospel, 
unfolded in their glorious truth 
and certainty, displaying the tri- 
umph of Christian principles over 
the gloomy terrors of death and the 
grave. The feelings of the preach- 
er, while composing and delivering 
this sermon, were doubtless such . 
as no human philosophy could in- 
spire, and such as enabled him 
to prove the truth of “ the saying 
that is written, death is swallowed 
up in victory.” 

Another production of his pen, 
which obtained much publicity, 
and proved the occasion of some 
controversy, appeared under the 
title of “‘ Predestination to Life; - 
a sermon preached at Sheffield, 
April 18, 1804, before an associa<: « 
tion of ministers: to which were © 
added several explanatory notes, © 
on the i —— subjects of Lapeer 
tination, the origin of moral evil, 
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&c. alluded to in the sermon.” The 
Doctor's account of the origin of 


‘moral evil, is precisely that to 
-which a reflecting mind would be 


naturally led by pursuing the ideas 
of the learned Thophilus Gale, re- 
specting the dependence of crea- 
tures ; -° even those of Archbishop 
Fenelon, on the same subject ; for 
the former asserts, that “ the root 
and origin of all creatural depen- 
dence is the creature’s passive 
power ;” and the latter says, “ The 
wer I have of willing that which 

is evil, is not so much a true power, 
as a weakness and frailty insepa- 
rable from my will.” But the 
hypothesis, or, as the Doctor con- 
ceived, the demonstration itself, 
in plain language, amounts to this: 
That though the free will of the 
accountable creature, in a state of 
perfection, was originally deter- 
mined by a virtuous disposition, 
that disposition was necessarily 
mutable; and not being graciously 
preserved in its original state by 
divine influence, its active virtue 
departed, as fragrance and beauty 
depart from a withering flower ; 
the consequence of which was, 
that the disposition, in this nega- 
tive state, determined the will to 
a wrong choice, and thus gave 
birth to moral evil, or sin. While 
it was an established maxim, that 
no moral evil could exist prior to 
the approbation and consent of the 
will, the Doctor conceived, that 
no orthodox divine could attribute 
any kind of self-sufficiency to the 
creature, or perpetuity to created 
holiness, when not divinely sup- 
ported ; and was, therefore, not a 
ttle surprised to find, that his 
Views were opposed by those whose 
ical system was, in general, 

the same with his own. The idea 
‘seems to have gone forth, that he 
1 some “new ical tenet,” 
which must not be suffered to pass 


“without critical examination. The 
- ‘attack was begun by the late Rev. 


‘Abraham Booth, in a manuscript 
without the author's name, which 
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was extensively circulated, and 
made a considerable impression on 
some who read it. To this the 
Doctor wrote an immediate reply, 
that those who had perused the 
one, might have an opportunity of 
seeing the other. The late Rev. 
W. Evans, of Stockport, was the 
next who wrote on thé subject. 
He addressed a series of letters 
to the Doctor, in manuscript, eight 
in number, with the additionof two 
supplementary letters. To these 
the Doctor also replied, at consi- 
derable length, in that spirit of 
meekness and love, by which he 
was always distinguished, though 
there was enough in Mr. Evans’s 
style and spirit to create a different 
temper. The Doctor's letters to 
him contain so much for the eluci- 
dation of an interesting subject, 
that many of his friends exceed- 
ingly regret their being with- 
held from the public. The first 
printed opposition, of any mo- 
ment, made to his argument, 
respecting the origin of moral evil, 
appeared in the Christian Obser- 
ver for March, 1806, where four- 
teen closely printed pages were de- 
voted to the subject. But though 
an immediate reply was written, 
the Doctor was advised, for the 
time, to treat the anonymous writer 
with silent neglect, though he af- 
terwards noticed his objections, 
with those of nearly all his other 
opponents, in an appendix to a 
subsequent publication of his own. 
Three pamphlets were published 
in the course of this controversy, 
by the Rev. W. Bennett, the first 
of which, was answered in a series 
of letters, by the Rev. Joseph Gil- 
bert, then a student at Rotherham. 
The late Rev. W. Parry, Theologi- 
cal Tutor, at Wymondley Academy, 
also published three pamphlets, in 
opposition to the views of Dr. 
Williams, the first of which was 
answered by the late Rev. Thomas 
Hill, one of the Tutors in the Old 
College, Homerton. The Theo- 
logical Review, also united in the 
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popular cry, that the subject was 
inscrutable, and not: much calcu- 
lated for the purposes of practical 
godliness. Observing, in the first 
of its critiques, some wrong state- 
ments of his views, the Doctor 
thought it but justice to himself, 
and what he deemed to be impor- 
tant truth, to take some notice of 
them, by writing to the Editor. 
Representations, equally unfair 
and injurious, being repeated, he 
renewed his remonstrances. Some 
of his papers were candidly in- 
serted ; but in one instance sup- 
pressed. 

The plan of the Congregational 
Union, being circulated in 1807, 
Dr. Williams published, Thoughts 
on a general and explicit Union of 
Congregational Churches; occa- 
sioned byan Address from the Lon- 
don Committee, to ministers and 
Cliurches of the congregational 
order. The Committee did not 
consider their plan as perfect, but 


requested additional information 


and advice from their brethren, in 
the country, with a view to its im- 
provement. Tisis avowal induced 
our author to write on the subject ; 
and he had the satisfaction to find, 
that his thoughts were generally 
approved, and that several of his 
suggestions were adopted by the 
Committee. In May, 1808, he was 
invited to preach before the mem- 
bers and friends of the Union, re- 
ceived the thanks of the meeting, 
for his sermon, and was requested 
to print it. This sermon was there- 
fore published. In this discourse 
are stated, not merely the grounds 
of Christian unanimity in general, 
~ but the peculiar natare of the Con- 
gregational Union, its principal 
objects, the best mode of effecting 
the Union, and some of its peculiar 
advantages. On the nature of the 
Union, the Doctor observes, that, 
“It implies an avowed, op@h, and 
explicit concurrence, in promoting 
what every pious heart must ap- 
prove. What we justly approve 
and delight in, as having the best 


tendency to meliorate the condition 
of mankind, should not rest with in. 


dividuals, nor yet with the churches, 


in their solitary capacities ; but 
should be openly declared by a 
more general agreement, as far as 
possible, by the whole denomina. 
tion.” Among the objects of the 
Union, are mentioned the diffusion 
of religious knowledge, and that 
kind of reciprocal imformation, 
which relates to the state of all, in 
the denomination. ‘“‘ What pub- 
lic-spirited Christian,” it is asked, 
‘* does not wish to know the state 
of religion among the. societies 
with which he stands connected, 
beyond the boundaries of his own 
district, or county ?—TIs it not per. 
fectly conformable with fact, and 
founded on the principles of our 
nature, and of society, that in- 
creased acquaintance with any sub- 
jects, within the sphere of our in 
fluence, is ever conducive to their 
improvement, revival, and exter 
sion ?—What intelligent agricu- 
turalist, does not wish to know the 
general. state of cultivation, in 
every part of his country ?—What 
merchant, engaged in an important 
branch of commerce, feels not a de- 
sire of information, in the same de- 
gree, that he would wish to give 
weight and influence to his con- 
cerns? And must an acquaintance 
with the state of religion, in our 
own country, and especially in the 
denomination to which we belong, 
still continue a disgraceful excep- 
tion?” But it is not our intention, 
to give a complete analysis of the 
discourse: we shall merely express 
our feeling of regret, that the Union 
should have failed in promoting 
the important objects, to which the 
sermon refers, while we feel a pe 
culiar satisfaction, in the fur- 
therance of those objects, by means 
of the Congregational Magazine. 
Dr. Williams rendered no incom 
siderable service to the cause 
truth, as an Editor of two esteemed 
and valuable authors, whose works 
had never appeared in any uniform 
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edition. He first published the works 
of the Rev. Philip Doddridge, D.D. 
complete ; including the Author’s 


‘Life, by Orton; the Preaching 


Lectures, Letters, &c. never be- 
fore printed ; with notes illustra- 
tive, theological, and philosophical, 
on the Lectures ; with an accurate 
and eopious index; 10 vols. 8vo. 
After these appeared, he edited 
in the same style, the works of 
President Edwards, complete ; in- 
cluding memoirs of the life, ex- 
perience, and character of the au- 
thor, by Dr. Hopkins, revised, cor- 
rected, and enlarged; a Sketch 
of Mrs. Edwards’s Life and Cha- 
racter; a brief Account of their 
Daughter, Mrs. Burr ; the Life and 
Character of the Author’s Son, Dr. 
Jonathan Edwards; with occasional 
notes on controverted subjects, and 
an accurate, copious index; 8 vols. 
$vo. These editions gave general 
satisfaction to the public. The 
volumes are an invaluable treasure, 
especially to the theological in- 
quirer; so that few ministers of 
respectability esteem their libraries 
complete without them. 

In 1809, Dr. Williams published 
his Essay on the Equity of Divine 
Government, and the Sovereignty 
of Divine Grace; wherein, par- 
ticularly, the latitudinarian hy- 
pothesis of indeterminate redemp- 
tion, and the antinomian notion ‘of 
the divine decrees, being the rule 
of ministerial conduct, are carefully 
examined. The greater part of 
this work was composed and 
printed during his residence at 
Oswestry, and was published by 
subscription, according to the pro- 
posals he had then circulated. 
This edition is chiefly distin- 
guished by an examination of Ar- 
minianism, which is, in fact, a 
separate part of the volume, and 
has been wholly omitted in the se- 
cond edition. 

His design, in this admirable 
Work, next counteract the 
Pam and growing influence 
of what, eunsudenedis a false and 
Cone. Mac. No. 41. 
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pernicious moral philosophy,—to 
exhibit the divine character in an 
honourable, amiable, and attractive 
light ; to reconcile seeming incon- 
sistencies, respecting the divine 
conduct ; to confirm serious Chris- 
tians, in the radical principles of 
revealed truth, against the subtle- 
ties of scepticism; and to vindi- 
cate the rationality of experimental 
religion, against the too prevalent 
charge of enthusiasm. With what 
ability he has attempted the execu- 
tion of a design so important, and 
to what extent this Essay is likely 
to answer the design of its author, 
our readers may form some opinion, 
from an extensive analysis, given 
by the Eclectic Reviewers. * 

In 1812, our author published 
his Defence of Modern Calvinism, 
containing an examination of the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s work, entitled 
a Refutation of Calvinism. This 
performance was particularly ad- 
mired, on account of its regular 
and comprehensive plan. A writer, 
in one of the periodical publica- 
tions, makes the following remarks, 
in comparing it with the excellent 
work of Mr. Scott, which was 
published on the same occasion : 
“ The common subject of both is 
the same, and the- sentiments of 
the learned and pious authors, on 
almost all points of minor explica- 
tion, remarkably coincide ; and yet 
it is scarcely possible to conceive 
of two books more different in the 
plan and method of execution. 
Each has its appropriate character 
and excellence; and not only is 
there ne semblance of rivalship, 
but neither can one be considered 
as superseding the other. Mr. 
Scott follows his adversary through 
all his dark meanderings of igno- 
rance, and presumptuous dog- 
matism, and, with the meekness 
of wisdom, holds them up, in de- 
tail, to the light of truth. Dr. 
Williams, with the same liberality 





* See the Eclec. Rev. for January 
and April, 1814. f 
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and meekness, first confers a gene- 
rous boon‘on the Bishop of Lin- 
cola, by collecting his disorderly 
paragraphs and incoherent asser- 
tions, into a lucid method; and 
then he pours forth the energies of 
his comprehensive mind, his pro- 
found and accurate knowledge of 
divinity, and his forcible logic, 
upon the strength of his adversary, 
when marshalled to the best ad- 
vantage. In the undeviating ami- 
ableness of their spirit and manner, 
both these authors furnish a rare 
model of controversial writing ; 
and if the Bishop has any sense of 
justice, or feelings of gratitude, as 
we trust he has, he cannot avoid 
being sensible of deep obligations 
to his kind and merciful antago- 
nists.” 

Among the Doctor’s minor pub- 
lications, are the following:——a Ser- 
mon under the title of “ Apostolic 
Benevolence towards the Jews, re- 
commended for imitation ;” address- 
ed to the London Society, at the 
Jews’ Chapel, Spitalfields, London ; 
—* The Christian Minister’s Main 
Study ;” a Charge delivered at Al- 
dermanbury Postern, London, at the 
ordination of the Rev. John Hawks- 
ley ;—and “ National Reform ;” a 
Sermon preached at Masbro’, Fe- 
bruary 8, 1809, the day appointed 
for a general fast. The last of these 
contains, perhaps, more popular 
eloquence than any other of his 


[May 


printed sermons. Here he lays 
aside the style, generally required 
by the subject of his other dis- 
courses ; and, describing the 
moral character of God, presents a 
picture of existing evils, to which 
that character is opposed ; shows 
the design of national calamities 
and corrections, while he appeals 
to the conscience and the heart, in 
strains calculated to produce the 
most salutary effect. This, with 
most of his other single sermons, 
has been lately re-published, ina 
handsome octavo volume, under 
the title of “ Sermons and Charges.” 
He also published an improved 
and correct edition of Dr. Watts’s 
Psalms and Hymns; and, in con- 
nexion with the Rev. James Boden, 
of Sheffield, a Collection of Hymns, 
designed as a Supplement to the 
above. He was the author of seve. 
ral Catechisms, for the religious 
instruction of children and youth; 
together with Scripture Questions, 
containing a familiar introduction 
to the divine dispensations, from 
the beginning of Genesis, to the 
end of Revelations ; accompanied 
with engraved charts, chronologi- 
cal, historical, and biographical; 
and an explanation of the charts. 
Most of these went through several 
editions, by which the approbation 
of the public was sufficiently at 
tested. 
(To be continued. ) 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND 
CHARACTER OF JOB. 
“* Gop,” it is said, “is no respecter 
of persons; but in every nation, 
he that feareth him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with 
him ;” and the history of this emi- 
nent man presents us with a de- 
lightful confirmation of the truth 
of this declaration. For Job was 
out of the pale of the visible church. 
He was by birth a Gentile, “ an 
alien from the commonwealth of 


Israel, and a stranger from the co- 
venants of promise, having no 
pe | and without God in the 
world ;” yet the sovereign grace 
of Jehovah was extended to him. 
The river of life, which formerly 


took its grand course through the 
land of Judea, the-principal cur- 
rent being circumscribed with the 
geographical boundaries of that 
country, sent off many subordinate 
streams to the right hand and the 
left; one of these streams reached 
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the land of Uz; and Job, whose 

i is now to engage our at- 
tention, under the influence of the 
same spirit who had directed the 
healing waters thither took, and 
drank, and lives for ever. 

Perhaps there is no part of the 
sacred volume which has afforded 
so much exercise to the ingenuity 
of the learned as the book of Job ; 
and, were it the object of the wri- 
ter merely to amuse his readers, he 
might devote many pages to a de- 
tail of the various and conflicting 
opinions to which it has given 
birth ; he conceives, however, that 
by so doing, he should waste both 
their time, and his own. 

It will be necessary, however, to 
state, that some writers consider 
the book of Job a fabulous rela- 
tion, instead of a true history. It 
is, they imagine, a kind of parable 
on a large scale, differing in this 

only from the parables of 
our blessed Lord. In conformity 


with this opinion, they represent 


Job himself as a fictitious person, 
a mere creature of the imagination. 
In answer to this opinion, it may 
be stated, that the general style and 
manner of the writer betray. no- 
thing allegorical, but every where 
bespeak a literal relation of actual 
events. ‘ He enters into circum- 
stantial details of habitation, kin- 
dred, and names; and adheres, 
with undeviating exactness, to those 
manners and usages which belong 
to the age and country of which he 
seems to treat. The reality of the 
person of Job is also attested by 
the Prophet Ezekiel, who ranks 
him with two other real and illus- 
trious characters; and by the Apos- 
tle James, who- mentions his pa- 
tience as peculiarly worthy of imi- 
tation.” “In short,” as it has been 
well observed, “it has every exter- 
nal sanction of authority, and is 
stamped with every intrinsic mark 
that can characterize a genuine re- 
a lie 
is generally sw to 
have been a disedadant of Nahor, 
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the brother of Abraham ; and the 
land of Uz, in which he resided, 
most commentators agree to have 
been Idumeza, a part of Arabia 
Petrea. The most probable sup- 
position, with regard to the time in 
which he lived, is that which fixes 
the date of his birth several years 
previous to that of Moses. “ The 
length of his life, extending over 
a period of not less than 200 years, 
and the allusions made by him to 
that species of idolatry alone, the 
worship of the sun and moon, 
which, by general consent, was the 
most ancient, and which, accord« 
ing to Bishop Louth, is a decisive 
mark of the patriarchal age.”— 
These, as well as other considera 
tions, which cannot now be men- 
tioned, sufficiently establish the 
opinion that the place which Job 
occupies in the ages of antiquity, 
is more remote from us than that 
of the Jewish historian. 

This circumstance Goes not, how- 
ever, prove that the book of Job is 
so ancient a production ; since the 
history itself may have been writ- 
ten subsequently to the decease of 
him who forms the subject of it, 
Hence some have given it a date 
no further removed from us than 
the time of Ezra, whose produc- 
tion, indeed, they regard it. Iam 
disposed to consider it of much 
greater antiquity. It carries about 
with it too many marks of age—it 
exhibits too many hoary hairs to 
admit of the supposition that it is 
a junior in the family of divine re- 
velation. Perhaps the most pro- 
bable supposition is, that it was 
written by Job himself, or one of 
his contemporaries ; and that, ifthe 
books of Scripture were placed in 
the order in which they were com- 
mitted to writing, the book of Job, 
instead of the book of Genesis, 
would occupy the first place. 

The sentiment now advanced is 
encumbered, it must be confessed, 
with the difficulty, “ how a book, 
treating manifestly of the affairs.of 
a rma and in no way connect- 

2 
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ed with their affairs, was received 
by the Jews into their sacred ca- 
non.” In relief of this difficulty, 
I quote the opinion of one of our 
most distinguished living critics, 
Dr. Magee, of Dublin, with which 
I am disposed to agree. He has 
expressed himself in the following 
terms :—*‘ Upon the whole,” adds 
he, at the conclusion of an elabo- 
rate and highly valuable article on 
the history and book of Job, “ per- 
haps we may not unreasonably 
conjecture the history of the book 
to be this. The poem, for the ori- 
-ginal composition is a poetic one, 
the poem being originally written 
either by Job, or some coteraporary 
of his, and existing in the time of 
Moses, might fall into his hands 
while residing in the land of Mi- 
dian, or afterwards, when in the 
neighbourhood of Idumza; and 
might naturally be made use of by 
him to represent to the Hebrews, 
either while repining under their 
Egyptian bondage, or murmuring 
at their long wanderings in the 
wilderness, the great duty of sub- 
mission to the will of God. The 
encouragement which this book 
holds out to every good man under 
affliction, rendered it a work pecu- 
liarly calculated to minister min- 

led comfort and rebuke, to the 

istressed and discontented Israel- 
ites, and might, therefore, well 
have been employed by Moses for 
that purpose.” 

I have said that the original of 
the book of Job is a poem, pro- 
perly speaking; perhaps the poem 
may be said not to begin until the 
third chapter, that which precedes 
being narration. ‘ But the narra- 
tion itself, according to the lofty 
style of the east, is of poetical ele- 
vation. And this being the case, 
though the book contains an ac- 
count of a real conference between 
Job and his friends, in which the 
substance of what each said is faith- 
fully transcribed, we may allow 
that the writer has not given the 
Guilin seaman dtinagttniin, bee 
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has dressed out the dialogue in the 
ornaments of poetry, in a manner 
which is agreeable to the customs 
of the country in which the scene 
is laid; it being, as we are told, 
usual to represent the conferences 
of their wise men, on philosophi- 
cal subjects, in the most elevated 
strains of poetic diction.” And if 
the poetic and dramatic form in 
which this book is written be re- 
collected, it may afford consider- 
able aid in any attempts to investi- 
gate the meaning of particular pas- 
es. 

These preliminary remarks, the 
necessity of making which. I re- 
gret, have cleared the way of en- 
trance upon the more immediate 
object of this paper; and I ac. 
cordingly proceed, not to 

phrase the book of Job, which 
would consume much time, and be 


attended with great difficulty, but. 


to lay before the reader a sketch 
of the life and character of the ps 
triarch himself. In the course of 
our progress, however, we shall 
perceive the leading design of the 
whole book, and the important 
lessons which the spirit of God 
designed to teach us by this in 
structive portion of the sacred vo- 
lume. I will not anticipate by men- 
tioning them now; it is greatly 
better, I apprehend, to state them 
in connexion with the instructive 
events by which they were sug- 
gested—then they appear “ as ap- 
ples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

The history of Job naturally di- 
vides itself into three periods: in 
the first of which, he is exhibited 
to us in a state of great prosperity ; 
in the second, ina state of deep 
poverty and affliction; and in the 
third, in a condition of recovered 
health and substance, in the pos 
session of great personal and do- 
mestic comforts, walking in the 
fear of God, honoured by all to 
whom his name and his history 
were known, and at length dying 
in the faith of that Redeemer, of 
whom he had most sweetly sung, 
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even when the sun of his pros- 
perity had suffered so total an 
eclipse! : 

__ The first period of Job’s history 
exhibits him in a state of great 
prosperity, and it is thus sum- 
marily described in the commence- 
ment of the book : “ There was a 
man in the land of Uz, whose name 
was Job, and that man was perfect 
and upright, and one that feared 
God, and eschewed evil. And 
there were born unto him seven 
sons, and three daughters. His 
substance also was seven thousand 
sheep, and three thousand camels, 
and five hundred yoke of oxen, 
and five hundred she-asses, and a 
v t Household ; so that this 
ben nae the greatest of all the 
men of the east.” We have a fur- 


ther description of it also in his 
address to Bildad the Shuhite, re- 
corded in the 29th chapter, and to 
which the reader may refer. 

Thus Job appears to have been 
rich in substance—his wealth sur- 
passing that of most men of the 


age in which he lived. He was 
also rich in domestic comforts. His 
ten children were about him, and 
ablessing tohim. Whether they 
were truly devoted in heart to God, 
does not certainly appear; for, 
alas! we know it is by no means 
invariably the case, that the chil- 
dren of eminently godly parents, 
are real partakers of the grace of 
God. But there is at any rate 
sufficient ground to believe, that 
they cordially loved and reverenced 
their parents, and were affection- 
ately united among themselves. 
When his sons made a feast, they 
invited their sisters to be of the 
party—a decisive proof, that no 
scenes were exhibited improper for 
yoang women of modesty and de- 
cacy to witness. He was also 
rich in the honour and respect paid 
tohim by his fellow-citizens. “When 
he appeared, the aged arose, and 
stood up—the- princes refrained 
talking—the nobles held their 
peace, and their tongues clave to 
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the roof of their mouth.” This 
respect was, perhaps, partly ren- 
dered to him in his official capa- 
city, as a magistrate; but it was, 
doubtless, chiefly the spontaneous 
tribute which is invariably paid to 
high intellectual and moral worth, 
especially when found in con- 
nexion with superior rank and 
station. And such was the case 
with regard to Job, for all this 
wealth was not thrown away, as is 
sometimes the case, upon a pro- 
fligate. The splendour . which 
riches threw around him, was 
indeed great; but the splendour 
of his piety was greater still. The 
personal excellence of his charac- 
ter raised him to a higher emi- 
nence than his immense substance, 
or even the honour paid to him by 
nobles and princes. He was pro- 
nounced by God himself, to be “a 
perfect and an upright man,” yea, 
not to have had his equal, in point 
of moral worth, upon the face of 
the earth. 

I cannot but call the reader to 
notice the difference which would 
have existed in the catalogue of Job’s 
riches, if it had been -drawn up by 
a worldly-minded man. Such a 
man might, indeed, have included 
in it his integrity and uprightness 
—his fear of God—and his hatred 
of every thing that is evil. For 
the sake of common decency, he 
could scarcely have omitted these 
things entirely; but he would 
have set them down at the very 
bottom of the list. He would first 
have told us of his 7000 sheep, and 
of his 3000 camels, and of his 500 
yoke of oxen, and of his 500 she- 
asses, and of his very great 
household—and then, perchance, 
he might have added, that he 
feared God, and eschewed evil. 
But the spirit of God has made 
this the very first article in the 
catalogue, and the extent of his 
property the last. And it cannot 
be doubted, that the judgment of 
God is according to truth. I do 
not deny, that the possession of 
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riches bestows upon an individual 
a claim to civil respect. But that 
is an aclventitious claim. It is a 
title, of which a thousand circum- 
stances may deprive him—which 
the tongue of perjury, or the hand 
of violence, may bear away—which 
may be consumed by fire, or perish 
in the ocean. But moral worth is 
an integral part of the man him- 
self. It is this kind of wealth 
which constitutes his true glory— 
for it is this which assimilates him 
to the image of God, and the 
unspotted holiness of Jehovah 
forms the brightest jewel in his 
crown. 
Of this spiritual wealth, Job 
ssed great abundance. He 
was rich in the possession of ster- 
ling principle. He was perfect 
an 


upright. He had not a form 
without the power of godliness, 
He did not draw near to God with 
his lips while his heart was far 
from him. He did not make a 
show of regard to his authority, 


while his bosom enclosed the spirit 
of a rebel. But, perhaps, as com- 
pletely as a human being can be, 
was he free from hypocrisy and 
guile. He was actuated by prin- 
ciple—he reverenced the character 
and the law of God, and esteemed 
the words of his mouth more than 
his necessary food. And since 
Job, by the testimony of God 
himself, was “perfect and up- 

ight,” he must have been a subject 
of the new birth ; for there is no 
integrity and uprightness—no real 
hatred to sin, on account of its 
intrinsic enormity, to be found in 
any human heart, until that heart 
has been renewed by the power of 
divine grace. We Sri not how 
long Job had deserved the charac- 
ter here given to him, nor when, 
or by what means, the change of 
mind, to which I have now al- 
luded, was effected. The sacred 
writers have allowed a veil to re- 
main over the earlier years of his 
life. But we are perfectly sure, that 
the moral state in whieh we find 


[May, 


him, when his history commences, 
was not his natural state. And no 
one could be more sensible of this 
than was Job himself; for we find 
him afterwards affirming, most une. 
quivocally, the doctrine of the total 
depravity of human nature. And 
we are further sure, that this 
change is to be attributed, as its 
instrumental cause, to those dis. 
coveries to which he had, by some 
means, attained of the character of 
God, as a Gad of mercy—ready 
to bestow the boundless blessed. 
ness of the kingdom of glory above 
upon the chief of sinners, through 
a Redeemer to come; for nothing 
short of this can vanquish the 
pride, and prejudice, and de. 
pravity of the human heart. It 
was the hope of mercy, and the 
discovery of the way in which it 
could be obtained, that reclaimed 
our first parents from their recent 
and awful apostacy from God; 
and all their posterity remain stout 
hearted rebels, until they see Im 
manuel’s face appear shining in the 
Gospel with numberless and irre 
sistible charms. 
Job was further rich in those 
fruits of righteousness, which are, 
by Jesus Christ, to the praise and 
glory of God. He feared God, 
and eschewed evil, i. e. he abhorred 
and abstained from evil. He most 
carefully avoided every action con- 
demned by the holy law of God. 
He set a watch and a bridle upon 
those ungodly propensities of his 
nature, which, though subdued, 
were not extirpated, lest they 
should hurry him into open and 
gross wickedness. “The grace of 
God taught him to deny ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts.” From the 
account which he afterwards gave 
of this part of his life—an account 
not dictated by a spirit of vain 
boasting; but discovering, perhaps, 
too great anxiety to clear himself 
from the unjust aspersions of his 
enemies—and an account, bet 
of which may be depended upon, 
since it was not impeached by the 


. 
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omniscient God, when he pro- 
ceeded to settle the controversy 
between him and his friends—from 
this account, it appears, that neither 
impurity, nor idolatry, nor injus- 
tice, nor oppression, nor covetous- 
ness, could be laid to his charge. 
“ His step turned not out of the 
way. He walked not after his 
eyes ; no blot cleaved to his hands.” 
From all open and gross vice, the 
grace of God preserved him. But 
were we to close our description 
here, we should not do full justice 
to the character of the patriarch ; 
for his righteousness was positive, 
as well as negative. He was 
taught not only “ to deny ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts ;” but “to 
live soberly, righteously, and god- 
ly.” The tree not only did not 
produce wild grapes ; but it was 
covered with wholesome, and beau- 
tiful, and refreshing fruit, For- 
metly, perhaps, the exterior of his 
character was thick set with thorns 
and briars, the noxious and spon- 
taneous productions of nature ; but, 
now it was adorned with the lovely 


- productions of divine grace. His 


conduct was most exemplary ; 
plainly evincing, that he loved God 
with all his heart, and his neigh- 
bouras himself. In every relation 
of life, his conduct was regulated 
by the law of God. He was a 
kind master, a righteous magis- 
trate, an affectionate husband, and 
a tender parent. If, indeed, we 
may judge of his conduct in other 
relations, from his exemplary dili- 
gence and perseverance in the 
parental one, we shall be con- 
strained to acknowledge, that few 
individuals, indeed, have shone 
with so bright a lustre of moral 
worth as Job, in this period of his 

. © When his sons went 
and feasted in their houses, every 
one his day, and sent and called 
for their three sisters, to eat and to 
drink with it was so, when 
the days of their feasting’ were 
gone about, that Job sent and 
sanctified them, and rose up early 
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in the morning, and offered burnt 
offerings, according to the number 
of them all: for Job said, It may 
be, that my sons have sinned, and 
cursed God in their hearts, and 
thus,” adds the historian, “ did 
Job continually.” 

There was in Job a beautiful 
union of the practical branch of 
religion, with the doctrinal and 
experimental parts of it. There 
are some, in modern times, who 
separate them—some who seize 
with avidity upon one of those 
parts, and throw the others aside, 
as totally unnecessary and useless, 
Such are the Antinomians of the 
present day. The religion of the 
Gospel is, indeed, the religion of 
the heart; but these men seem 
disposed to imprison it there. They 
either laugh to scorn, as fools, all 
who teach that it should shine 
forth in the temper and the con- 
duct ; or brand them as perverters 
of the pure doctrines of divine reve- 
lation. And such, also, it may be ob- 
served, are the Pharisees of the pre- 
sent day. They take their station 
on the opposite side of the sea of 
error, and if they can but preserve 
the conduct of men from suffering 
shipwreck, they care not what 
becomes of their faith. Sitting 
down in the firm persuasion, that 
nothing more is necessary to salva- 
tion than external conformity to 
the divine law, they permit their 
hearts to wander from God, and to 
rove perpetually toward some ot 
those forbidden objects, which ever 
solicit the regards of men, and yet 
cherish a confident expectation of 
obtaining his approbation at the 
great day. 

I content myself with saying, 
that men who belong to either of 
these classes, know no more of real 
religion, than the Saviour knows 
of them. They are both en 
in the absurd and eS 
tempt, to separate what Ged has 
joined together. They would have 
the tree without the fruit; or the . 


fruit without the tree! They 
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would have the natural operations 
of the principle, without the prin- 
ciple itself ; or they would deprive 
the principle of all its activity, and 
all its life, and then persuade us, 
it is still the vital religion, which 
is alone recognized as religion at 
all, in the inspired volume. 

In Job there was a union of 
both these things ; of the tree and 
its fruit, of the principle and its 
operations. His religion took up 
its seat in his heart ; but it swayed 
its sceptre over all the powers of 
his mind, and the members of his 
body ; and, if such be not our reli- 
gion, it will leave us unsheltered 
and exposed to all the peltings of 
the storm of divine wrath, “at the 
day of the revelation of the righ- 
teous vengeance of God.” 

Job was a perfect and an upright 
man. And our admiration of his 
character is certainly not lessened 
by the consideration of his wealth. 
Tt is not very often that God be- 
stows the riches of this world upon 
good men; and seldomer still that 
they are imparted without injury. 
The possession of wealth is very 
apt to engender the love of wealth. 
And “ the love of money is the 
rootof all evil.” Jobwas, however, 
uninjured by his prosperity. If he 
ceased impressively to remember, 
that Ais “riches might make to 
themselves wings, and flee away,” 
he does not appear to have che- 
rished any improper eam to 
them. He did not make them the 
rock on which he leaned for sup- 

and comfort. ‘‘ He did not 
make gold his hope, or say to fine 
gold, thou art my confidence. He 
id not rejoice that his wealth was 
great, or because his hand had 
gotten much ;” but the stay of his 
soul, and the spring of his consola- 
tion, was, “ that his’: Redeemer 
lived, and that in his flesh, he 
should ultimately see God.” That 
much evil was in his heart, cannot 


be denied—evil, which the subse-_ 


quent events in his history served 
fully to develop, and which will 


[CMay, 


form the subject of consideration 
in our next number. 


( To be continued. ) 


ADDRESS BY THE REVEREND 
SAMUEL LAVINGTON, 

AT THE ADMISSION OF M—— L—, 
AS A MEMBER OF HIS CHURCH, 
JUNE 4, 1779. 

* Lord it is done as thou hast com- 
manded,-and yet there is room.” 
Luke xiv. 22. 

I went as thou biddest me to the 

people of this congregation, and 

said, “ Ho! every one that thirst- 
eth, come ye to the waters; and 
he that hath no money come ; buy 
wine and milk, without money, and 
without price. Wherefore do ye 
spend your money for that which 
is not bread, and your labour for 
that which satisfieth not ? Hearken 
diligently unto me, and eat ye that 
which is good, and let your soul 
delight itself in fatness. Incline 
your ear, and come unto me ; hear, 
and your soul shall] live, and I will 
make an everlasting covenant with 
you, even the sure mercies of Da- 

vid.” ‘These glad tidings of 

joy, I published with all the fidelity 

and earnestness I could; but when 

I expécted to have led them all 

to this divine banquet, the greater 

part, “ with one consent began to 
make excuse :—one was not ready, 
and another was not ready ; and 
true enough it was, they were 
very, very unfit for such company, 
and such entertainment ; and there- 
fore, instead of urging them to come, 

I thought they had better stay 

away ; and so I left them where I 

found them—in the highways and 

hedges, not, however, without 4 

secret hope, that the next time I 


am sent to them, on this errand, I 


shall find some of them better dis 
posed. Father of Mercies! thou 
canst make them ali so in an I 
stant. Thou canst quickly com 
vince them of their sin and danget, 
and then they will not need i 
vitation or intreaty, permisswn 
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will be all they want. When once 
they know they may come, nothing 
will be heard among them, but, 
“Come, let us join ourselves to the 
Lord in a perpetual covenant, never 
to be forgotten.” 

But be that as it may, though I 
have not succeeded to my wishes, 
yet I have not laboured altogether 
in vain: here is one that hath been 
compelled to come in, and she hath 
desired me to introduce her, and to 
publish to this society what made 
her willing to be a communicant. 

“Come and hear, all ye that fear 
God, and I will declare what he 
hath done for my soul. I was 
lately among those poor miserable 
creatures, who are wandering about 
in the highways and hedges; my 
soul, like the rest, pining and 
perishing, and yet without any 
appetite, at least without any relish 
for spiritual food. I remember, 
indeed, and more than once, when 
the invitation was published, and 
one and another of my acquaintance 
accepted of it; I wished to go in 
with them, but I was not hungry 
enough to be resolute, so they were 
taken, and I was left. Again and 
again was this the case, but at last 
(O, I shall never forget it—the 
circumstances are as fresh in my 
mind, as if it had happened but 
yesterday) the servant came out to 
invite the guests as usual: Come, 
(said he) for all things are ready ; 
and several consented and went. 
I followed, but at too great a 
distance to be taken notice of. The 
table was spread, and the master 
of the feast, sweetly smiling, said, 
Eat, O friends, drink, yea drink 
abundantly, O beloved: When the 
servant, turning to the place where 
I was among the tors, said, 
and yet there is room. That word, 

and pierced my heart—it 
was the same as if Christ himself 
had called to me by name, and 
said there is room for thee. No 
words can ex what I there 
felt, what, (thought I,) is there 
Toom in the church, and room in 
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heaven for such a wretch as I am ? 
and that, too, after so many have 
been admitted,—and after I have 
so many times slighted and refused 
his kind invitations, is there yet 
room for me? 

* Amazing pity, grace unknown, 
and love beyond degree! This good- 
ness overcame me, and all my ob- 
jections vanished in a moment. He 
made me willing in that day of his 
power, and I was impatient to 
subscribe with my hand unto the 
Lord, and to take his vows upon 
me.” 

This, you know, is nearly the 
account you gave me. I have now 
given it to the Church, and they 
have commissioned me to tell you, 
that since Christ hath found room 
for you in his heart, God forbid 
but that they should find room for 
you at their table. Alas! there’s 
room enough here—the ways of 
Zion mourn, because they are few. 
Time was, when this house was 
crowded,—when this table was 
crowded, and yet, even then, there 
was room for more: but now, so 
many, of late, are gone to celebrate 
the marriage supper of the Lamb, 
in the temple above, and so few 
come in to fill up the empty places, 
that there is bread enough and to 
spare : 

“ Pity the nations, O our God ! 

Constrain the earth to come; 


Send thy victorious word abroad, 
And bring the strangers home. 


We loug to see thy churches full, 
‘That all the chosen race, . 

May with one voice, and heart and soul, 
Sing thy redeeming Grace.” 


Well then, you are to be hence- 
forth considered as one of the 
stated guests at this table; you 
must not, for that reason, Ww 
careless and slothful, as if you had 
nothing to do but to rest in pri- 
vileges. Hitherto, all your solici- 
tude hath been to here ; now 
you should be equally solicitous to 
fill your place worthily, and to 
“ adorn the doctrine of God your 

Ti 
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Saviour, in all things.” To that 
end, be often looking to “the 
rock, from whence you were 
hewn :” recollect the melanchely, 
miserable condition you were in, 
when the invitation first reached 
you,—perishing with hunger, and 
yet preferring husks with swine, 
to manna with saints. Look round, 
and see how many of your ac- 
quaintance are still in the same 
deplorable situation, and what 
numbers of them are daily dying 
in that state ; without God, with- 
out Christ, and without hope. 
This will keep you humble, and 
thankful: you will admire and 
adore the distinguishing riches of 
his grace to you, and be every now 
and then breaking out in a kind 
of transport, 
“Lord! why was I a guest? 
Why was I made to hear thy voice, . 
And enter while there’s room? 


When thousands make a wretched choice, 
And rather starve than come ? 


*Twas the same love that spread the feast, 
That sweetly forced me in; 

Else, I had still refused to taste, 
And perished in my sin.” 

But whatever you do, be often 
looking to Jesus ; you will find 
that the best preservative against 
sin, and the best motive and help 
to universal holiness; when any 
temptation assaults you, and flesh 
and blood prompt you to comply, 
check yourself with the thought, 
** how shall I do this great wicked- 
ness, and sin against my Saviour : 
such a day I am to meet him at 
his table ; how shall I look him in 
the face, how shall I dare to sit 
near him, with so much guilt 
about me? No, I will be as holy 
as I can, and I hope the oftener I 
am with him, the holier I shall be.” 

And so I hope you will, and then 
the privileges to which you are 
this day admitted, are but shadows 
of good things—of infinitely better 
things to come. Then, after taking 
a little refreshment at this table, a 
few times more, you shall quit this 
world of shadows, and follow them, 
who through faith and patience 


[May, 


are inheriting the promises, when 
you shall inherit the promises too: 
but how much blessedness is con- 
tained in that, is more than I, or 
any mortal can tell you; for eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
hath it entered into the heart of 
man, to conceive what God hath 
laid up for them that love him. 
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ON REQUISITES TO THE LORD’S 
SUPPER. - 


(To the Editors.) 

Bishop's Hull, 9th April, 1821. 
Your conclusion on the essential 
requisites to a participation of the 
Lord’s supper, “ that, as far as the 
argument is concerned, your pages 
are open to both parties,” must, I 
apprehend, be universally approv- 
ed. Your Magazine, alone, is the 
arena adapted to such a contest. 
It concerns Independents, above 
every other religious denomina- 
tion. Congregational Antipade 
baptists concur in restricting the 
Lord’s Supper to persons whom 
they believe to constitute the in- 
visible church of Christ ; but as 
they similarly restrict baptism also, 
they imitate the Apostolic practice 
so far as to withhold the Lord's 
Supper from none who have been 
baptized, unless by exclusion for 
misconduct. No other denomina- 
tion of Christians, I believe, re- 
quires evidence of spiritual regene- 
ration in communicants at the 
Lord’s table. It rests, therefore, 
with Independents, to shew the 
consistency of such a requisition, 
with the administration of baptism 
to infants, who are incapable of 
giving that evidence. On this 
account, I long since addressed to 
you my reasons for apprehending 
that neither of these institutions 
was designed by our Lord, or un, 
derstood by the apostles, to be % 
restricted. I regret, whatever was 
the occasion, that no reply was 
given by the same channel ; espe 
cially, as it may have led to such 
an absurdity as that of appealing 
to the world at large; on a subject 
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which properly concerns but one 
denomination of Dissenters; and 
which had, therefore, been referred 
exclusively to their consideration. 
Some gross misrepresentations of 
my former statement having thus 
arisen, it appears indispensable for 
me to correct them, hoping to 
make myself better understood ; 
and, if wrong, to be better informed 
on the subject. 

It is said, in your Magazine for 
March, p. 157, that “ the princi- 
pal point at issue is, the right of 
all baptized. moral characters to 
church-fellowship.” Such a posi- 
tion has not, to the best of my 
knowledge, ever been either de- 
bated or asserted. I verily be- 
lieve, that the infant offspring of 
persons professing Christianity, 
were, from the beginning, baptized ; 
and I had said, in your Magazine 
for 1819, page 287, “ I apprehend 
that, as soon as baptized children 
discovered capacity for compre- 
hending that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God, and that he died for 
sinners, on their declaration of 
such a belief, they would likewise 
be admitted tothe Lord’s Supper.” 
The premises from which 1 drew 
this inference, are the following :— 
1, All adult persons, baptized by 
apostles or disciples of Christ, were 
admitted to the Lord’s Supper. 
—2. All who gladly received 
their word, were baptized. Acts 
i. 41, 42.—3. Toreceive the Gos- 
pel with gladness, or joy, is not a 
proof of spiritual regeneration. 
Matthew xiii. 20. Mark iv. 16. 
Luke viii. 13.—4. The apostles, 
therefore, received adult persons 
to the Lord’s Supper, without 
proof of such a change.—5. Con- 
sequently, they would not defer 
the admission of persons baptized 
in infancy, to partake of the Pord’s 
Supper, till heyshould furnish proof 
of their spiritual regeneration.—6. 

istians of the third century 
administered the Lord’s Supper to 
little children. (Cyprian de Lap- 
sis)—7. This I regard as a cor- 
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ruption of. he apostolic practice ; 
because I consider that the per- 
son baptized, being wholly passive 
in the administration of that ordi- 
nance, infants are capable of re- 
ceiving it; but that the Lord’s, 
Supper “ demands the exercise of 
reason, a belief in Scripture, and 
a conduct consistent with it.” 
(Evang. Mag. 1817, p. 474.)—8. 
I conclude, therefore, as above, 
concerning the admission of bap- 
tized childre 1 to the Lord’s Sup- 
per, during the apostolic age. 

I have never stated this opinion 
otherwise than hypothetically, as 
a reasonable deduction from mat- 
ter of fact, and the analogy of 
faith. I cannot interpret the holi- 
ness attributed to children of a 
person professing Christianity, in 
contrast with the uncleanness of 
those whose parents were hea- 
thens, 1 Cor. vii. 14. otherwise 
than of their baptism in infancy ; 
and I regard it as a presumptive 
evidence of their admission to the 
Lord’s Supper, as early as they 
comprehended its purpose, and 
professed a corresponding belief ; 
but positive evidence is wanting, 
in the latter respect, to Peedobap- 
tists; as itis to Anti-peedobaptists, 
for baptizing adults that have been 
educated as Christians. Mr. Moor- 
house, junior, says, (page 57 of his 
book) “ Mr. G., indeed, excludes 
for heresy ; but as he admits all 
who have a belief in Scripture, 
provided they be not immoral, 
we are left to infer, that his here- 
tics must first be absolute infi- 
dels!” From the quotations of 
my own words, here given, (the 
whole of which Mr. M. himself 
had cited,) his statement is obvi- 
ously false; yet, I know no other 
pretence on which it could be 
asserted, that I maintained “ the 
right of all baptized moral charac- 
ters to church-fellowship ;” and 
how much less, that this was “ the 
principal point at issue!” Iam 
uncertain whether the writer meant, 
by “ moral characters,” all persons 
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of good moral character, without ex- 
ception ; or all persons of merely 
good moral character, in distinc- 
tion from persons of pious charac- 
ter; but in -either sense it is un- 
true. I would not admit to the 
Lord’s Supper persons, however 
unblamable in conduct, who did 
not profess to believe those doc- 
trines of the Gospel to which I 
apprehend the Lord’s Supper to 
refer. This I had previously de- 
clared, as explicitly as the argu- 
ment appeared to me to require. 
I amaverse from all human creeds, 
or catechisms, as tests of admission 
to the Lord’s Supper ; but I con- 
ceive that every church is autho- 
rized to demand such a profession 
of faith, as shall afford satisfaction 
to its members, of a candidate’s 
comprehension, and conviction of 
truths of which they deem the be- 
lief to be essential to salvation. 
The real “ point at issue,” is, 
whether, in addition to such a pro- 
fession, and to a conduct consistent 
with it, farther evidence of spiri- 
tual regeneration is requisite for 
admission to the Lord’s Supper. 
They who maintain the affirmative, 
are, of course, bound to explain 
what kind of evidence they require. 
Accordingly Mr. Moorhouse, p. 66, 
says, “ Christian experience is 
most intimately connected with 
the human passions, where lies its 
proper seat; and by them it is 
generally expressed in the Scrip- 
tures. As the passions, considered 
as natural powers abstractedly, are 
much the noblest part of man, in 
which he most resembles his Ma- 
ker ;—“ a religion which should 
discard, or overlook them, cannot 
be divine; and in proportion as 
they are under the mighty control 
of true religion, we become holy, 
honourable, happy, and useful. 
The sacred word lays the greatest 
stress upon them, and is our only 
sure guide, where mistakes are 
common, and often fatal.” He 
then quotes various texts, which 
chiefly serve to shew, that he re- 
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gards the fear of God, godly sor. 
row, hope of glory, joy in beliey. 
ing, and love to Christ, and to all 
mankind, equally as to ourselves, 
as human passions. He 

p- 68, “ After all, how can it be 
known whether the feelings of a 
candidate be, or be not, similar to 
the church’s where he seeks ad- 
mission? Truly, by an account 
from himself, or through the me. 
dium of another. In the latter 
way, Barnabas proposed Saul of 
Tarsus to the disciples, urging 
principally on his behalf, ‘ how he 
had seen the Lord in the way, and 
that he had spoken to him.’ As 
Mr. G. rests much on Scripture 
precedents, this should have its due 
weight.” 

I have quoted thus largely that 
part of Mr. M.’s performance which 
bears most directly on the “ prinei- 
pal point at issue” between us, 
that your readers may judge how 
‘* clearly he has proved the up 
soundness and inconsistency of my 
reasoning in relation to it.” Cong. 
Magazine, March, p. 157. His 
remark, that I “rest much on 
Scripture precedent,” is perfectly 
just; and that of Saul and Barna- 
bas would have great weight with 
me, if I could discover its con- 
nexion with human passions as-re- 
quisites to church-fellowship. I 
am equally at a loss to comprehend, 
that these are a “ much nobler part 
of man” than his reason ; and still 
more so, that “ in these he most 
resembles his Maker :” for I never 
was aware, that Deity is subject 
to passions. I fully admit the im- 
portance and necessity of human 
passions being “ under the mighty 
control of true religion ;” for if 
not, what havoc should we not be 
liable to sustain from this “ noblest 
part of man, in which he most re- 
sembles his Maker?” Still, I can- 
not conceive how true religion can 
control human passions, but by its 
influence on human reason; th 
proper office of which is to restram 
and guide the passions. It was 
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the intellectual nature of man, that 
God created in his own image; 
not the animal nature, in which we 
These, accord- 
ingly, demonstrate their fears, their 
hopes, their joy, and their distress, 
their love, and their aversion ; as 
we do, excepting the exercise of 
our reason.* In proportion as this 
becomes subordinate to the pas- 
sions, mankind become worse than 
brutes. The due subjection of the 
passions to reason, and of this to 
genuine religion, is best manifested 
by the conduct. That Love, with- 
out which we are nothing, is not 
a human passion, but an universal 

inciple of action. Toward Gop, 
it is to be proved, by “ keeping his 
commandments ;” toward men, by 
“doing to all as we would have 
them do to us.” If, therefore, I 


apprehended spiritual regeneration 
to be indispensable to a reception 
of the Lord’s Supper, I should still 
prefer the evidence of the conduct, 
to the additional requisite that Mr. 


M. has insisted on. 

My reasons for maintaining the 
negative, I have already stated: 
and if’ they are rejected, I do not 
see how persons can consistently 
be exhorted to obey this command 
of our Lord, unless they are 
assured of their own salvation. It 
is, I apprehend, no very uncom- 
mon case for a person to be dili- 





* The passions are excited by objects 
of perception. ‘The perceptions, conse- 
quently the passions, of brute animals, 
are limited to corporeal sensation. Hu- 
man passions extend to whatever is dis- 
covered by the exercise of reason. 
Angels, though purely intellectual, 
being (as creatures) imperfect, partake 
of passions, Deity, (unless regarded as 


rep dere with an inferior nature) 
absolutely rfect, cannot be lia- 
ble to passion. ~When passion is attri- 
buted im the Scriptures to Ged, it de- 
notes a resemblance of the divine con- 
met to = of — under the 
imfluence of passion. ions, instead 
of being that «in which we most resem- 
ble our Maker,” are precisely the re- 
verse : they are that in which intelligent 
creatures esseutially differ from their 
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gent, and apparently earnest, in 
hearing the ], and uniting in 
social prayer and praise, yet not to 
receive the Lord’s Supper. You 
find that his conduct is consistent 
and exemplary ; and on convers- 
ing with him, that his religious 
sentiments entirely meet your ap- 
probation. You ask, if he does 
not wish to join the church ?, and 
are told, that he would gladly do 
so, but is not satisfied of his own 
spiritual regeneration, for want of 
sensible emotions of affection to 
God, or of any striking change in 
his character or principles, having 
from childhood been under the in- 
fluence of pious instruction and 
example. I do not know what 
could be said to him on the princi- 
ples of my opponent ; unless, that 
he had no part or lot in this mat- 
ter, but was in the gall of bitter- 
ness, and the bond of iniquity ; 
because “ Christian experience is 
most intimately connected with 
the human passions, where lies its 
proper seat.” Others might say, 
“your sentiments are right, and 
your conduct is, to me, a satisfac- 
tory proof of your sincerity ; sen- 
sible emotions of religiots affec- 
tions, however desirable, depend 
much on the natural temperament, 
and on other incidental circum- 
stances. I am satisfied of the work 
of Ged on your heart, and, there- 
fore, cordially invite you to join in 
fellowship with us. I think it 
your duty, and the most likely 
means of exciting your affections 
to him who loved you, and gave 
himself for you.” He might an- 
swer, “If I believed that Christ 
did so, it might: but without 
spiritual regeneration, 1 see no 
proof of this; nor how it can be 
either incumbent on me, or lawful 
for me, to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper. Till I amassured that this 
divine change has taken place in 
me, I should be in doubt, and, 
therefore, damned if I eat; nay, 
I should eat and drink my’ own 
damnation.” You might better 
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explain these texts to him ; but I 
do not see how you could satisfy 
his conscience of being exempt 
from blame, in partaking without 
assurance of his own salvation. 

To such a person, I should say, 
“ You live in the neglect of a plain 
command of Christ, and of a gra- 
cious institution, eminently adapted 
to promote your spiritual welfare. 
You err, not knowing the Scrip- 
tures, but receiving for doctrine 
the commandments of men, and 
frustrating those of Christ by your 
traditions. Christ said, ‘ Do this, 
in remembrance of me; thus shew 
forth my death, till I come.” He 
made no exception among those 
who acknowledge the authority 
that is given to him in heaven and 
on earth, and who are baptized in 
his name. Neither he, nor any of 


the apostles, ever exempted from 
obligation to obey this, or any 
other command of Christ, persons 
who were not assured of their 
spiritual regeneration. He di- 


rected his disciples, as fishers of 
men, to collect in the net of the 
Gospel, all that came into it; and 
afterwards to cast out such as were 
found to be worthless. They ac- 
cordingly admitted, alike to bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, all 
that gladly received their word. 
Almost every apostolical epistle 
demonstrates, that the first churches 
comprised many who were not, as 
well as many who were, spiritually 
regenerated. It could hardly be 
otherwise, as they were received 
without hesitation to Christian fel- 
lowship; but many were likely to 
be thereby established in Chris- 
tianity, who otherwise would pro- 
bably have relapsed into infidelity. 
I have ground to believe your pre- 
sent religious profession to be sin- 
cere: therefore, I invite you to the 
Lord's table, without pretending 
to judge of your state in the sight 
of God; not doubting that, in 
order to be righteous before him, 
you should walk blameless in au 
his commandments and ordinances, 


ing, not with the Pharisee, I thank 
thee, O God, that I am not as 
others; but with the Publican, 
God be merciful to me a sinner !” 
SamueEt GREATHEED, 


tte 


PLAGIARISM DETECTED. 
(To the Editors. ) 
It was long since observed, by the 
celebrated Mr. William Jenkyn, 
the Martyr for Christ, in the per- 
secuting reign of Charles the 2d, 
that the conforming clergy made 
it a practice to preach the almost 
forgotten sermons of the Puritans, 
while they treated their authors 
with contempt. This remark he 
substantiated in his ‘ Celeusma,” 
and other publications ; and it has 
been repeated, with fresh instances 
of its truth, by the late Mr. Robin- 
son, of Cambridge, in his notes on 
Claude’s Essay. From what pro- 
pensity it has arisen, that these 
exclusive possessors of genius and 
learning should steal the works of 
the men whom they pretend to de- 


spise, I know not, but the fact is- 


indisputable ; and is not merely 
confined to the theological writ- 
ings of the Nonconformist divines, 
but the dissenting laymen have also 
suffered by this nefarious procedure. 
Perhaps I cannot give a more deci- 
sive, and at the same time a more 
iniquitous instance, than in the 
case of the witty Andrew Marvel, 
some of whose poetical writings 
have had the fate to be claimed by 
those who had no other title to 
them, than what arose from having 
copied them from original MSS. 
and others have been adjudged, by 
the voice of the public, to writers 
who never even pretended to more 
than the merit of having edited; 
and given them their first existence 
in print. Captain Thompson, the 
editor of Marvel’s works, 1776, 
was enabled to rescue many of 
that great man’s pieces from ob- 
livion, by being favoured with 
MS. originals, which had been se- 
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cured among his relations or 
friends, antl handed down to pos- 
terity. Among these original pa- 

, wasa volume of poems, writ- 
ten in the year 1670, some in Mr. 


‘Marvel’s own hand, and others by 


his order. This book had been in 
the possession of Mr. Nettleton 
for many years, and afterwards, 
by the favour of Mr. Thomas 
Raikes, was intrusted to Captain 
Thompson, In-this volume were 
the originals of three poems on re- 
ligious subjects, inserted in the 
Spectator ; two of them by Mr. 
Addison, but who introduces them 
in words that by no means warrant 
us to suppose that he intended to 
give them as his own. He pre- 
faces the first of them by saying, 
“T shail, from time to time, publish 
any work of the same nature,” (di- 
vine poetry) “ which has not yet 
appeared in print.” Spectator, 453 
and the third, by saying “as 
such a bold and sublime manner of 
thinking, furnishes very noble mat- 
ter for an ode, the reader may see 
it wrought into the following one.” 
Spectator, 465. Mr. Tickell, how- 
ever, who introduces the second 
into the 461st Spectator, is by 
no means so honest, but’ very 
modestly pretends to apologize for 
the production of his pen; and 
concludes by writing, “If the fol- 
lowing Essay be not too incor- 
rigible, bestow upon it a few 
brightnings from your genius, that 
I may learn how to write better, 
or to write no more.” Exquisite 
modesty! Surely Mr. Tickell had 


, poetical faults enough to be peni- 


tent for, without making himself 
accountable for the crimes ‘of 
others. We have, fortunately, in 
these instances, the most ample 
data to prove the real author, for 
the Manuscripts were written in 
1670, and Addison was not born 
till two years after, and Tickell 
not till 1686. 

_ The first of these poetical effu- 
sions, is thatnoble hymn beginning, 

“When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys.” 


Plagiarism Detected. 247 


The second is a translation of 
the 114th Psalm commencing, 
“When Israel, freed from Pharaolr’s hand, 
Left the proud tyrant and his land.” 
And the last of these productions, 
is the hymn so generally admired, 
and admitted into almost all our 
collections. 


‘¢ The spacious firmament on high, 
And ail the blue etherial sky.” 


After having asserted and au- 
thenticated Mr. Marvel’s claim to 
the above pieces, I must be al- 
lowed to dispossess that notorious 
plagiarist Mr. Mallet, of a poem 
that has conferred upon him all 
the honour that he has ever pos- 
sessed as an author, but which 
really reflects the most severe dis- 
credit upon him, as another proof 
of his duplicity. That beautiful 
ballad, which he has inserted into 
the collections of his poems, under 
the name of “ William and Mar- 
garet,” is intire in this MS. volume. 
It will suffice to prove that Mallet 
was not the author, by stating that 
he was not born till many years 
after the date of this MS. How 
Dr. Johnson can, with any prin- 
ciple of conscience, attempt to ex- 
culpate Mallet of this theft, as he 
does in his Lives of the Poets, I 
know not; as it will certainly ex- 
ceed even Dr. Johnson’s power of 
credibility to believe that a man 
can compose a poem before he is 
born. It is needless to inquire 
how these poems came into the 
hands of those who published them; 
but, as is remarked by Captain 
Thompson, they might have been 
received from the relations of 
Marvel. It is desirable that all 
future editors of Marvel’s hymns, 
should restore them to their pro- 
per author, and no longer allow 
them to appear under the name of 
Mr. Addison. If this should be ef- 
fected, through the medium of 
your valuable work, it twill gratify 
your constant reader and devoted 
admirer, 

MaPnrne. 





Poetry :-—The Messiah. [May 


POETRY. 


(To the Editors. ) 

Gentlemen, March 29, 1821. 
Taree years ago I passed some time in a German university, chiefly from a de. 
sire better to understand and appreciate the writings of Klopstock. On my re- 
turn, I translated the ist Canto of his Messiah; induced, not only by the reli- 
gious and poetical vaiue of the work, but also by a wish which had arisen while 
reading it, to attempt the composition of English hexameters. Some of your 
readers may know that this distinguished author-was the first who adopted, in his 
own rich and powerful language, the ancient metre of epic poetry, and that his 
great work (except the lyrical parts of the last book) is in the measure of the Iliad, 
The version, therefore, of‘ a part of this poem seemed to afford a favourable op- 
portunity for the experiment, whether our language admits advantageously of a 
similar rhythm. 

My manuscript was shewn two years since to a few literary friends, but I de. 
clined preparing it for the press, from a belief that such an innovation, in order 
to be tolerated by the critics, must be made by a writer of superior talent and 
established fame. This I did not expect, because since Spenser’s time (who ap- 
pears, from one of his letters, to have approved and designed it,) the idea must 
have often suggested itself to our poets, and been either prejudged as hopeless, 
or abandoned after trial. I have, therefore, with some surprise and interest, 
found Mr. Southey leading the way, in his recent “ Vision of Judgment.” He 
anticipates that sort of criticism to which he has been long inured, and says boldly, 
‘I first adventure; follow me who list!” To follow the Laureate is less adven- 
turous than to introduce an unsanctioned novelty, and as the subject of Klop- 
stock's poem is especially suited to a religious journal, I offer the subjoined speci- 
men to your readers. By the majority of them, if a continuation be desired, it 
will, [ doubt not, be rather on account of the pious and elevated sentiments which 
characterize the work, than of its metrical peculiarity; to some, however, the 
latter may not be wholly uninteresting. If the reasor which Mr. Southey has 


offered for its occasional adoption in original English poetry be valid, there is for , 


this attempt the additional reason of its affording a closer imitation of the origi- 
nalGerman. But the metre is likely to be received with some approbation, or 
with more of ridicule, according to the predisposition of the classical or poetical 
reader. The most established metres, and most harmonious versification in our 


language, will be found not to admit of rigorous scansion. Habit and taste have , 


taught us to soften and modify those irregularities which the ear of the poet has 
chosen or authorized, and which, if committed to a skilful reader or reciter, pro- 
duce an effect much more pleasing than unvaried metrical exactness... While the 
writer who ventures on a new kind of versification, should endeavour the more 


carefully to avoid harshness, or defectiveness in its structure, the reader whois — 
inclined to favour his attempt, will doso by emphasis and elision, and other name- _ 
less variations.of utterance in which the ear must be his guide. I have intro- © 


duced, however, some marks for this purpose, though they can direct but very 
partially.’ The classical scholar knows that fixed rules of quantity are not appli- 
cable to our language ; but he may, perhaps, be more reconciled to changes and 


licences, by remembering that there are precedents, or at least analogies fur some 


of these in the Greek hexameter; to which I have, therefore, referred him. - 
I will only further remark, that those who are prejudiced against Klopstock’s 
poem by the existing prose translation, should consider what effect would be pro- 

duced on the “ Paradise Lost,” by a version even into English prose. 
~ Iam, gentlemen, yours, &c. As 
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' Poetry :—The Messiah. 


THE MESSIAH,--CANTO I. 
Sing, oh deathless soul, of apostate man’s* redemption ; 
Which the Messias on earth in man’s own nature accomplish'd, 
And thro’ which, himself, (a sufferer,—slain,*—-victorious,) 
To God’s favour anew the race of Adam exalted. 
For thus will’d the Eternal.—Against that heavenly+ Saviour 
Satan arose in vain: in vain Ji ie resist 
Him, the beloved Son :—He wrought his work of atonement. 


—— But, oh work, which only the Great All-merciful knoweth, 
Darkling here, from afar, many Posy dare to approach thee ? 
Hallow her, Sacred Spirit, w here I worship in silence! 
Lead her to mé,t as thine imitatress, breathing of rapture, 

Full of unperishing strength, in veil-less majesty hither! _ 
Arm her with’ thine§ own fire, oh Thou, who awfully searchest 
The deep things of God ; and man, albeit of the dust form’d, 
Chusest to be thy temple, thy own terrestrial dwelling ! 

— Pure be this heart! so dare I, though with tremulous accents 
Mortal and weak, to celebrate Him, the divine Reconciler, 

Into that dread career with pardon’d frailty|| ent’ring. 

Fellow men, if that ye know the height which then ye attained,+ 
When thus a world’s creator became its atoner,--oh, listen, 
Listen to this my strain; and chief ye few but ennobled, 

Lov’d, heart-cherished friends of that all-lovely Redeemer, 

Who with habitual hope await his coming to judgment, 

Listen, and sing the eternal Son through a blissful existence ! 


——— Forth from ’the sacred city, that now to blindness abandon’d, 
€ast unknowingly off the crown of her glorious calling, 

(Once the city of God’s own light, the mother of prophets, 

Then an altar of blood, by harden’d murderers lavish’d) 

Came the Messias aes the unholy concourse avoiding, 

Which had extoll’d his name, but not with such veneration 

As can abide unblam’d the searching eye of the Godhead. 


—Jesus from these withdrew. In vain was many a palm branch 
Strown by the zealous crowds; and many a loud hosanna 
Hail’d him in vain. They knew him not whom King they saluted, 
And to discern the Blessed of God, their vision avail’d not. 
—God himself from his heaven came down. The powerful sentence, 
“ Lo, I have glorified Him, and Him will 1 glorify ever,” 
Was the announcer of Deity there: but fruitless to sinners 
Too deep sunk in guilt for the warning voice of ’their§ Maker. 
Mean-while Jesus approach’d his Father ; who, as the nation 
Heeded not that voice, in wrath to his heaven ascended. 
Nevertheless, it pleas’d the Son his covenant purpose 
For man’s rescue, solemnly now to ’announce to the Father. 

Fronting the eastern walls of Jerusalem, rises a mountain, 


Which already oft received the divine Mediator, 
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* L. 1 and Sare spondaic.. (Vide IX. 3. 215, 243, 268, et passim.) ‘Phis seems 
even advan where the first syllable of the fifth foot is, as in these lines, a word that 
should be ‘capbatically dwelt on, so that the foot will have the length (though-not the 
cadence) of a daotyl. . 

+ When there is no apostrophe each syllable should be pronounced : as |. 5, héavéaly ; 


dL 19, Gttainéd. 


~¢ Emphasis is sometimes marked (as usual) by Italics-—but sometimes where the metre 
ires it on a word or syllable, it is marked by accent as in 1. 11, (mé). 
In the older poets, where an apostrophe marks elision, letters are generally omitted 


(as wi’ the o’ the, &c.); but it is often more correct only to insert an apostrophe, indicat- 


ing, that a-letter or letters should be almost suppressed, as inl, 13 and 39. 
_ jj The sign (--) dieresis, which is familiar to the readers of French, converts same 


7 ‘words into dactyls, by resolving the diphthong, or ‘at least lengthening it, as in 1.18 
frailty. So in Greek tratc for maic. . 


on } word ‘ glorious,’ is a dactyl in 1. 26, while the three last syllables of ‘ vieto- 
iden eyed as a trochee in|. 4. This change may evidently be made without harsb- | 


| hess by a different pronunciation of the vowels. A similar -takes place in the 


words ypvcéy ypveés. IX. a. 15—/3. 268: called by grammarians Synecphonesis. 
Cone. Mac. No. 41. Kk 
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Poetry :——The Messiah. 

As in the Holiest place ; while night and solitude Sia him 
Under the Father’s smiles in deep communion wakeful. 
Hither our Lord now came. None save the lov’d Yoannes* 
Follow’d; and he, remaining alone at the graves of ’the séers, 
Gave, like his heaven-descended friend, this night to devotion. 
Jesus approach’d the summit, and there from lofty Moriah, — 
Pours on his-sight the gleam of sacrificial burnings 
Which (from of old,) in shadowy type, propitiate heaven. 
Here in ’the cool of embowering palm groves, gentlest} breezes, 
Like the whispers of God’s own Savant floated around him ; 
While the commission’d seraph, on earth his chosen attendant, 
(Gabriel nam’d in heaven) stood silent under the covert 
Of two ddorous cedars, on man’s recovery musi 
And on eternity’s triumph ; ‘when near him now the Redeemer 
Tow’ards his Father pass’d, thro’ that still region ascending, 
Gabriel knew that thus drew near the day of redemption. 
His meditation was sweet: he ask’d, with duteous accent, 
« Wilt thou, Son of the Highest, thro’ this night watch unto prayer ? 
Or doth the wearied frame its needful hour of reposing 
Seek here? shall 1 for thy glorious head make ready a pillow ?— 
See where the sapling cedar outspreads its verdurous branches 
And her light stems the balsam. Beyond the grave of the séers, 
Mosses, tranquilly springing, have clad the od ne earth’s lap ; 
Shall [ not haste, oh King, with these a couch to bedeck thee ? 
Ah, what exhausting toils of love, Almighty Redeemer, 
Hast thou endur’d on earth for Adam’s fallen descendants !” 
--Gabriel spake; his Lord with a smile of blessing requites him, 
Then in tranced thought to the heaven-crown’d summit advances. 
~-There was God.—He pray’d.-- All earth responsively echo'd ; 
The deep-rolling joy transpierc’d her innermost cavern. 
It was not the terrible sound of threatening justice, 
Borne on the win storm, by awful hestontnen usher’d, 
Which had awak’d her now. She heard the promise of blessing, 
Fraught with rich renovation, a new unwithering fairness ; 
Arid her hills, even then, in loveliest evening twilight, 
With ing lustre gleam’d, 2 copy of Eden. 
--But the Emmanuel’s prayer divine Infinitude only 
Graspeth; and only thus may mortal weakness imagine. 
-——“ Father of heaven, the days of joy, of grace everlasting, 
Now draw near; the days to works more glorious destin’d 
Than creation itself as our omnipotence: will’d it ! 
Days which I now survey in that same glory and beauty 
As when prescience first, throughout the current of ages 
Glanc'd from’ eye divine, and mark’d their opening splendor. 
None but Jehovah knows what mystic wie! prompted 
Father, and Son, and Spirit, in purpose of man’s redemption ! 
--In our calm of eternal oneness, nothing existing 
Save the creative love, this love contemplated ever, 
Man, while yet to be. Biest child of Paradise !—falling! 

less once :—then dust :--by one disobedience ruin’d ! 
Father I saw that misery—-7hou my sorrow-~and spakest, 
«+ Let us again create in man the image of Godhead !” 
Then was the sacred mystery seal’d, the blood of atonement, 
And the lost human world renew’d in’ the infinite likeness ! d 
Then too I chose myself, that work divine to accomplish ! 100 © 
Father of all, Thou know’st, heav’en knows, how deeply my spirit 
Since that counsel of love, its humiliation invited. 
—Thou thenceforward, oh earth, im this thy lowly remoteness, 
Wert my beloved elected aim: and thou, oh Canaan, 





* The Greek orthography of proper names is adopted where it best suits the metre; 
and indeed is much more poetical than our English abbreviations, The Germans us, 
even in prose, the Latin orthography of Scripture names. 4 


t It is obvious to a poetical ear, that such words as ‘ gentlest,’ line 54, or * sacred! 
Fis ge &c. may, by the introdaction of a very short and half-mate (é), be read a8 
yt 
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AY, 1821.) of Books :—Dr. J. P. Smith's Messiah. 
where oft mine eye untiring * rested 

Upon the hill with covenant-blood in vision em r 
How deep thrills my heart with high and holy rejoicing 
That I am human now ;’ that some, my rightedus follo’wers, 

50 ‘ Are in my love united, and, ere long, every kindred 

é Of mankind shall invoke my ry ere, heavenly Father, 
After thine image form’d, in frail humanity, prostrate, 
Thus I commune with Thee. But soon inflexible judgment 
Dooms me to bleeding death, and chill funereal darkness! 
E’en now, Judge of ’the earth, my soul furebodes thy departing, 
Lonely, inexorable, in thy far heavens pavilion’d! 
E’en now penetrates here a pang, that all sentient creatures 
Could not (although the deadly wrath of Deity smote them) 





Could not experience ! - J behold the the shades of *the garden 
60 Sink in the shades—impl and ize—heavenly Father, 
In the cold damps of death! But loI am here, oh Father! 


in obedience. 


Sr 8S * 


o 


I will the uttermost doom endure, unchan; 


Thou art eternal : finite minds the wrath of the Godhead 
(By his eternal power an infinite death inflicting) 
Never conceiv’d or felt. In God alone there is whérewith 


God to reconcile. Arise, oh Jud 


, L await thee ! 


Strike—receiye my oblation--it shall propitiate Justice. 

Yet I entreat once more: my Father, let heaven op’ning 
Soon its angelic myriads send, to hail me in trium 

Back to thine ever-glorious throne: but first will I suffer ..-- 


. What no seraph ha’ 


reach’d--no deep or high meditation 


Of created spirit explor’d.--I freely will suffer... 

Death, in its deadliest woes---will J, the Infinite, suffer!” 
~———Further He spake, and said—« I lift my head to the heavens, 
My right hand to the clouds, and swear to 'Thée by my being, 

Who am God as Thou,—-I wild fulfil the Redemption.” 





* ibefore r has often in English almost the same sound of ie: so that tiring is a 
da ctyl as well as fiery: though these sounds, like io before noticed, may be contracted 


int o a sound nearly resemblivg y. 





REVIEW OF BOOKS, &c. 


The Scripture Testimony to the 
Messiah: an Inquiry with a 
View to a Satisfactory Determi- 
nation of the Doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures, concerning 
the Person of Christ ; including 


@ careful Examination of the 
Rev, T. Belsham’s Calm Inquiry, 
and of other Unitarian Works 
~ on the same subject. By J. P. 
~ Smith, D.D. 8vo. Vol. 2. 
Holdsworth. 


“ A Catm Inquiry” is the allur- 
ped of a book, the object of 
W is to ogre into nothing, 
and the spirit of which is made up 
of subtlety, of sophistry, and of 


mS Fo pee A certain ambassador 
Poland, in the days of Queen 


Elizabeth, landed in England, and 


¢ gave out, that he was come on an 


embassy of peace, but when ad< 
mitted to an audience with her 
Majesty, it appeared, that the pur 
port of his mission was war. The 
Queen, with her accustomed mag- 
nanimity, listened to his prolix 
harangue, and then, as we are 
informed, exclaimed, Heu quam 
decepta fui! Legatum expectavi, 
heraldum accepi. An old writer 
translates her exclamation thus: 
I expected a dove with an olive 
branch in his mouth, and I-tread 
upon @ snake, with a i 

sting in his tail. The artifice of 
the Polish ambassador obtained 
him a speedier hearing, and it may 
be that the calm Inquiret’s assump- 
tion has dene the same for him; 
- ve suspect the issue will be 
‘ound as humiliating and painful 
in ee other. It 

2 
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has been the custom with Soci- 
nian writers fot some time past, 
to assume, that all the rationality, 
and all the learning, and all the 
calmness are on their side; and 
this has been accompanied with a 
boast quite in character with such 
pretensions; that their doctrines 
were making rapid , and 
daily gaining ground throughout 
both England and Scotland. The 
boast, however, has been proved 
false and empty in spite of eastern, 
and western, and northern, and 
southern Societies, for the propaga- 
tion of Socinianism : and the work 
before us, will be found a very satis- 
factory exposure of the pretensions 
of Socinian critics and translators. 
We introduced the first volume 
of Dr. Smith’s work to the atten- 
tion of our readers in January 
and March, 1819. It consisted of 
two books—the first containing pre- 
liminary considerations ; the second 
exhibiting the information to be 
obtained concerning the person of 
the Messiah from the prophetic de- 
scription of the Old Testament. The 
volume now before us consists of two 
parts, or of twobooks, and completes 
the examination of the Scripture 
testimony to the person of Christ. 
The me Pa (the be in the 
present volume, ) is on the tnforma- 
tion to be obtained concerning the 
person of the Christ, from the nar- 
rativet of the evangelical history, 
and from our Lord’s own assertions 
and intimations. The fourth and 
last book is devoted to the exami- 
nation of the doctrine taught by the 
apostles in their inspired mi 


nistry, 

son of the Lord 
t is not necessary 
for us here to repeat at length, the 


judgment we formerly expressed 
on the excellent — the exem- 
th 


concerning the 
Jesus Christ. 


- plary candour, e eminent 
critical skill displayed in Dr. 
Smith’sdisquisitions. Itis withcon- 


siderable diffidence we venture, in *g¢s 


any case, to dissent from his reason- 
ingsand views. We) are assured, 
however, that Dr: S: is the last man 


[Mav, 
to expect that we should withhold 
the expression of ovr dissent out 
of deference to his authority, or 
even out of regard to the general, 
and, we might say; almost universal 
excellence of his criticisms. Jus- 
tice to our own convictions, as well 
as candour towards the amiable 
author, will compel us to express 
a difference of opinion in a few, 
not very material points. But this 
we cannot bring ourselves to do 
till we have stated, in the most de- 
cisive terms, our very high estima- 
tion of the general results of Dr. 
Smith’s labours, and till we have 
furnished a specimen of the ve 
able and elaborate manner in whi 
he has treated almost every part 
of his subject.—On the passage, 
John xvii. 5, “And now thou, 0 
Father, glorify me, with thyself, 
the id, which I had pd é 
world was, with thee!” The author 
has bestowed considerable pains, 
and has succeeded, we apprehent, 
in completely exploding the glos 
which Socinian commentators and 
critics have put upon this verse. 
We should be happy in citing the 
whole article, but must content 
ourselves with part of the reply. 
The glory which Christ had with 
the Father is, by Unitarians in ge- 
neral, referred exclusively to “the 
counsels and decrees” of God. The 
Calm Inquirer states, that “ in the 
language of the sacred writers, a 
being or a state of things is said to 
exist, when it is nd Bey — 
table purpose 9 , that it 
deiah ot the ie and in the cite 
cumstances which his infinite wis- 
dom hath chosen and ordained.”— 
Upon this Dr. S. observes, 

“ That this anticipation of futare events, 
by describing them in words of past or pre 
sent time, is often found in Scripture, 1 rea 
dily admit: bnt it appears to me that a eare- 
fal examination of the instances of this figare 
will shew that it does not admit of an appli+ 
cation'to the present purpose. pas 
which Faustus Socinas, and those whe 
follow bim in this opinion, have addacéd # 
its shpport, are, so far as I have been able 
to collect them, redacible to the following 
classes :— 
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« Class 1.-—Passages describing sctions 


_of which the very natare consists in a pur- 


pose or intention. 

“ Matt. xxv. 34.-— The kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the 
world.’ Eph. i. 4.~-‘ He bath chosen us in 
him before the foundation of the world.’ 
2 Tim. i. 9.‘ His own parpose and grace, 
given to as in Christ Jesus before the an- 
cient times.” ‘Titas i. 2.—“ Eternai life, 
which God, who cannot lie, bath promised 
before the ancient times.’ 

“ These are manifestly irrelevant to the 
occasion. The actions which they designate 
are perfectly intelligible without any pro- 
lepsis. The very terms denote a mere de- 
sign, or @ preparatory arrangement, or an 
assurance of the design. Nothing is more 
common among men than gifts and devises 
to futare posterity. 

Class 2.--Passages which point out an 
action begun, and in continuanee, bat not 
completed :--—— 

« V, 4. ‘ [ have finished the work which 
thou hast given me to do.’ Our Lord’s 
labours and sufferings were arrived nearly 
to their close: the objects of his teaching, 

his humiliation, and his example, were on 
the very point of being attained. V. 11. 
* fam no more in the world :—I am coming 
to thee.’ His departure out of life might 
be considered as already begun: he had 
set out on the jouruey of death.—V. 22. 
‘ The glory which thou bast given to me, I 
have given to them.” Christ had already 
begun to instruct and qualify his apostles.— 
¥. 12. ‘ Not one of them has perished ex- 
cept the son of perdition.”, Judas was lost, 
or had perished, already, as to his religious 
profession. Wicked men in general, those 
who reject the Gospel, are described by the 
fame word, evidently signifying their ao- 
tually present state, in 1 Cor. i.48. % Cor, 
iv. 3,1 Sam. xv. 28. ‘ Jebovgh hath cut 
off the kingdom of Israel from thee this day ; 
‘tind he hath given it to: thy companion, who 
is better than thon.’ The act of excision 
Was past, and it was beginning to be put in 
execution ; for the very next step in the 
history is the anointing of David by Samuel. 
The same solation applies to chap. xxviii. 
17, 18.—Gen, xvii. 5. ‘ 1 have given thee 
to be a father of a crowd of nations :’ or, 
as it is expressed by the apostle, Rom. iv. 
17. ‘1 bave constituted [or appointed, 
ae thee a father of many nations.’ 
Rom. viii. 50, 31. ‘ Whom he fore-or- 
dained, them he also called, and whom he 
called, them he also justified, and whom he 
jastified, them he also glorified :’ that is, in 
purpose Morte says Archbishop New- 
come the . But there is no 
feason to have recourse to this solution. 
The-verbs are all aoristic ; which form, says 
er, denotes ancertain, indefinite, and 
time, and ought to be translated 
im Latin by either the present indicative, or 
‘by an inGuitive with solco prefixed. Thos 


the text denotes that this is the plan and 
established order of divine grace; 

God ‘ fore-ordains he calls, whom he calls 
he justifies, and whom he justifies he glori- 
fies :’ ita solet, such is his cgustant course of 
proceeding. 2Uor. y. 1.‘ When [which 
is sometimes the sense of éay, | oor earthly 
house of this tabernacle is dissolved, we 
have a building from God, a house not made 
with bands, eternal, in the heavens.’ There 
is no prolepsis here, any more than in the 
case of a person’s being called the proprie- 
tor of an estate, who is embarking for a fo- 
reign country to take possession of it: he is 
not the less the actaal owner, though he has 
not yet seen his domain. The same obvious 
remark applies to passages in which be- 
lievers are said to have eternal life, to have 
eternal life, to have treasure in heaven, to 
have for themselves in heaven a better and 
endaring substance. In all these cases, per- 
sons are said to have that which is destined 
for them to possess, and of which they ac- 
taally have the assurance, evidence, or com- 
mencement: but where is an instance to be 
found of a person being said to have a thing, 
when neither the person nor the possession 
are in existence? 

“« All passages of this kind, therefore, 
make nothing to the purpose for which they 
are adduced. ~ 

Class 3. Passages in the descriptive 
style of prophecy. The Calm Inquirer 
justly observes that ‘ in the Old Testament 
nothing is more common than to express 
prophecy in the language of history, and to 
state future events as present or even past.” 
Bat, it is remarkable that those who appl 
this principle to the passage under consi- 
deration have overlooked a material point. 
They may find instances without end of 
events remotely future, described as being, 
at the time of the speaker's utterauce, in 
actual existence: but they bring forwards uo 
instance of an event present, or so near that, 
in the ordinary use of language, it may be 
fairly spoken of as present, being deseribed 
as having taken place ages before. Yet till 
this is satisfactorily done, it appears to me 
that they have not brought the passage be- 
fore as within the range of that pecaliarity 
in the prophetic style to which they woyld 
refer it. 

“One instance, indeed, they have ad- 
duced which stems to promise them the aid 
desired. Christ's ‘ violent death consti- 
tuting an essential part of the divine plan, 
he is represented, Rev. xiii. 8. as ‘the lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world.’ 
How seducing a thing is an hypothesis! Do 
these acute critics need to be reminded that 
the clanse, ‘from the foundation of the 
world, ought to be construed with the pre- 
ceding, ‘ whose names were not written?’ Is 
it possible that, above all the edi- 
tor of the ved Version can have for- 
pan the jast#ranslation published under 

own hand :-—* whose name was written 
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from the foundation of the world, in the 
book of life of the lamb that was slain” 

4. The Inquirer farther labours to 
strengthen his scheme from the clauses, 
with thyself—with thee (mapa ceaur@, 
mapa coi.) ‘ That is, in thy immutable 
purpose and decree.—lIt is not true that the 
preposition Tapa with a dative ease al- 
ways has a local signification. ~ When ap- 
plied personally it sometimes siguifies ‘ in 
that person’s estimation or account ;’ viz. 
2 Pet. iii. 8. ‘ One day is with the Lord 
(rapa Kvpig, ‘ in the account or estima- 
tion of the Lord,) as a thousand years.’ 

«« If we were to grant the justness of this 
criticism, I doubt whether it would greatly 
serve the purpose of its patronizer.. ‘ The 
glory which I bad in thy account or estima- 
tion,’ would rather comport with the idea of 
a supposition, conjecture, or opinion, than 
with that ofan‘ immutable purpose and de- 
cree.’ But the writer overlooks the distinc- 
tion between a phrase of a clause de- 
rived from the context, and the genuine and 
inherent meaning of a single word. If his 
explication of @ Pet. iii. 8. be admitted, it 
is as a gloss upon the phrase, and not asthe 
proper sense of the preposition. He is also 


mistaken in his grammatical assertion. ‘The 
radival meaning of 74 is contiguity, and 
all its applications retain the idea: they all 


refer to some mode of closeness, intimate 
connexion, or anion. With the dative case 
applied to a person, it signifies, in the 
presence, society, or abode, of that person. 
In the passage under consideration, it is 
manifestly pat in opposition to the state of 
being on the earth: ‘ I have glorified thee 
on tlhe earth:--now glorify me with thy- 
self?” 


We find it exceedingly difficult 
to fix upon any portions of the 
work sufficiently brief for citation, 
and so far detatched from the ge- 
neral course of the discussion, as to 
admit of being appreciated apart 
from it; we shall therefore con- 
fine ourselves in the remaining 
pages allotted to this article, to a 
few general observations on the 
plan of the work, and to the ex- 
pression of some doubts upon the 
accuracy of a few passages. 

In our review of the first volume, 
we took the liberty of offering a 
few remarks on the plan which 
Dr. S. had adopted of first ex- 
amining the Old Testament au- 
thorities. We then supposed, what 
has since proved to be the fact, 
that the ms was defective, and 
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some parts of the discussions un. 
satisfactory. We too, that 
Dr. S. should have published any 
part, till the whole was ready, 
By the mode adopted, we fear the 
cause has been in some degree 
prejudiced, and the success of the 
publication retarded by the length 
of time that has intervened between 
the appearance of the two volumes. 
We are aware, however, that, cir. 
cumstanced as the worthy author 
was, he might feel it difficult to 
avoid acting as he has done; and 
we can now assure him, that we 
feel the trial of our patience, amply 
compensated by the valuable acces- 
sion, he has furnished to our stock 
of biblical and controversial the. 
ology. 

When we speak of the first part 
of the work, contairiing the least 
satisfactory portion of the Scripture 
testimony to the character of the 
Messiah, we do not intend to pass 
any censure on Dr. Smith. From 
having entirely confined the first 
part of his plan to the Old Testa- 
ment, and that divested of the aid 
supplied by the New, for its in- 
terpretation, it is unavoidably. 
feeble and obscure, Apart from 
the obscurity in which the doctrine 
of the Messiah is there involved, 
as the subject of type, figure 
and prophecy; there are other 
circumstances, which render the 
criticism of the Old Covenant 
Scriptures much more difficult and 
unsatisfactory than that of the 
New. With all the aids, furnished 
by the numerous and valuable dis- 
coveries in Oriental literature,— _ 
by the ancient versions, and by 
the profound and accurate specu- 
lations of modern philologists, we 
are still, and are ever likely to be, 
much less acquainted with the He- 
brew, than with the Greek language. 
Its remote antiquity, the paucity of 
its words, the peculiarity of many of 
its idioms,—and the opportunity af 
forded by these and various other 
cicumstances, to the exercise of 
ingenious and hypothetical criti- 
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cism, render it a task of no ordi- 


magnitude and difficulty, to 
Sieteate to the satisfaction of dis- 
puters, this early portion of God’s 
revelation to man. The Cruces 
Criticorum in the Old Testament 
are innumerable. Wedonot know 


. that there is a single text or sen- 


tence of any importance, which 
has not been the subject of the 
most various and discordant inter- 
retations. If tothe Synopsis of 

oole, the Scholia of the modern 
German Commentators be added, we 
can scarcely imagine a more hewil- 
dering task, than endeavauring to 
ascertain by their aid, the import of 
those communications, which God, 
in former times, made to the fathers 
by the prophets. We frankly 
acknowledge that in seeking for 
help from these quarters, we have 
repeatedly been obliged to abandon 
@ text, which, independently of 
their proffered assistance, we had 
supposed we could in some mea- 
sure understand. On these ac- 
counts, we confess we attach the 
very highest importance to the au- 
thority of the New Testament in 
expounding the Jewish records. 
If, to the consideration of the in- 
spiration of the Apostles, we con- 
nect the facts; that they were 
Jews themselves} that they lived 
so much nearer to the times of the 
—_ “9 than ourselves ;—that, to 

, the language had scarcel 

ceased to be vernacular pistes 
they had enjoyed opportunities of 
much more extensive intercourse 
with Christ, relative to the import 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
than appears on the face of the 
Gospel history ;—that traditionary 


interpretation was then much less 


ted than it has since become ; 

that their applications of 

Old Testament prophecy to the 
Messiah, does not seemto have been 
called in question by the adversa- 
ries of Jesus, the value of their as- 
sistance inexamining Moses and the 
Prophets; will appear inestimable. 
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We cannot doubt that Dr. S. is 
substantially of the same mind 
with us on this topic ; and yet he 
appears to have made less use of 
the apostolic application of .Old 
Covenant testimony to the Messiah 
than he might havedone. Indeed 
he sometimes speaks of it, in a way 
that, to use the softest language, 
we consider unguarded, if not de- 
preciating. Thus, reasoning on 
the account given by Matthew, 
chap. ii. of the incarnation, he 
observes, “ Recitations from the 
Old Testament are rather of the 
nature of classical passages, capable 
of a descriptive application to the 
events, than direct prophecies. 
Such applications have been always 
common, not only among the Jews, 
but with every other nation pos- 
sessing any literature. So we 
every day apply to observable 
events, striking sentences of our 
own poets.” vol. ii. 7. We can- 
not subscribe to this language in 
its general application. That there 
are allusive passages in the New 
Testament, we entertain no doubt ; 
but we cannot readily admit, that 
passages introduced with the for- 
mula “ All this was done, that it 
might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the ow are of the 
number. And we must repeat 
again, what we stated in our 
former critique on Isaiah, vii. 14, 
as quoted and applied by Matthew, 
notwithstanding the candid and 
polite notice taken of it by the 
Doctor, in this second volume, 
that if it is not a direct, exclusive, 
and decided prediction of the su- 
pernatural origin of the Messiah, 
we must despair of fmding any 
prophecy of this description in the 
Sacred volume. It is of great im- 
portance, to press no bad argument 
into the cause ; it requires no such 
aid ; but we also think it of great 
moment not to surrender one ° 
jot or tittle of that scriptural evi- 
dence, which, cannot be broken: 
Wherever inspired authority leads 
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the way, we may safely and con- 
fidently follow, ver difficulties 
themselves in the path. 

The most fastidious and cen- 
sorious of Dr. Smith's: opponents, 
we presume, will not be dissatis- 
fied with his work on the score of 
excess. This he has avoided, from 
the extreme caution, and even 
timidity, with which he has ex- 
amined the evidence. He has 
throughout recollected, that his ad- 
versaries were disposed to take 
full credit to themselves for the 
extent of their critical knowledge 
and acumen, and that they would 
be sure to expose any thing ob- 
scure or weak in the testimonies 
he should adduce. The science of 
criticism, too, with which the 


Doctor is, as they must acknow- 
ledge, profoundly acquainted, is 
inimical to rashness, vagueness, and 
every thing that cannot stand the 
test of the most rigid scrutiny. It 
induces the habit of calm, and pa- 
tient, and severe investigation : its 


results must, therefore, be pro- 
portionally satisfactory and con- 
clusive. 
In the interpretation. of a few 
however, we differ from 
the Doctor. He contends, that 
Hebrews, ix. 11. contains the doc- 
trine of the miraculous formation 
of our Lord’s body, and that “ the 
tabernacle not made with hands,” 
‘intimates that the fleshly taber- 
nacle of our Lord’s humanity was 
formed, not in the ordinary way 
of nature, but by the immediate 
exercise of Omnipotence.” This 
interpretation has indeed the sup- 
port of some great names; but we 
confess, with due deference to Dr. 
Owen, Dr. Smith, and others, 
3 appears to us unnatural and 
. The entire scope 
of the Apostle’s reasoning and 
— in the ninth chap- 
: ires that we should 
sobs “the tabernacle not made 
with hands,” to the place in which 
the Great High Priest of the hea- 
venly dispensation officiates, not 


[May, 
to the body in which he performs 
the-service. If we understand the 
general views of the Apostle, the 
tabernacle which he expressly calls, 
in verse 3d, “ the holiest of all,” 
was a figure of heaven—the High 
Priest was a figure of Jesus, the 


Mediator of the new covenant— | 


and the services performed on 
-earth, were symbolical of the work 
meses by him in_ heaven. 

ithout attending to this distri. 
bution of * the figures of the true” 
good things, there is a confusion 
in the interpretation of the Mosaic 
symbols, from which it is scarcely 
possible, by any process, however 
Ingenious, to extricate ourselves; 
The rendering of the 11th and 
12th verses proposed by Dr. Smith, 
is not more literal than that of 
Macknight, which gives the sense, 
we conceive, much more distinctly: 
— But Christ being come an 
high priest of the good things which 
are to be through the greater and 
more perfect tabernacle, not made 
with hands, that is to say, not of 
this creation,” &c. Macknight 


’ justly remarks, that it appears an 


absurdity to say that Christ en- 
tered into the holy place, through 
his own human nature, as through 
a tabernacle. The same view of the 
text is ably supported by Mac. 
lean. 

Prov. xxx. 4. Who hath ascend. 
ed into the heavens, and hath de- 
scended? Who hath gathered the 
wind in his fists? Who hath tied 
up the waters in a garment? What 
is his name? and what the name 
of his Son? Por knowest thou ?” 
The first part of this passage the 
Doctor applies wholly to the Most 
High, and the second part of it 
he seems to understand of the Son 
of the Highest. That doing the 
things enumerated in this passage 
belongs exclusively to God, is at 
once evident. But it does not seem 
so clear that there is a reference init 
to a plurality of persons in Deity. 
The interrogatories deny, in the 
strongest manner, that any crea 
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turé can do such things; and if 
the contrary should be affirmed, 
let the person’s name, or the name 
of his son, be mentioned, who 
hath done them. ‘* What is his 
name,” therefore, “or his son’s 
name?” seems to ys to relate en- 
tirely to men, not to God. - The 
object for which Dr. Smith intro- 
duces this passage is not in the 
least degree injured by his passing 
remark on the latter part of it. 
From this, and some other pas- 
in the volume, it appears, 
that Dr. Smith holds the views of 
the sonship of Christ, which are 
commonly denoted by the phrase 
“eternal generation.” We do not 
observe, however, that he usés the 


' expression himself; and even the 


sentiment is rather incidentally, 
than prominently brought forward. 
We should have been glad, had it 
aceorded with his plan and views, 
to have seen his opinion more 
fully expressed on this point. He 
is well aware of the very different 
sentiments which have been, and 
aré still, entertained respecting it, 
and of the important inferences 
which have been drawn from both 
views of the question. The sub- 
jectis confessedly a very difficult 
one; butit isone which hasa power- 
ful bearing on various parts of the 
Trinitarian controversy. From the 
accurate reasoning of Dr. Smith, 
and his extensive acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, we fully ex- 
pected some light would be thrown’ 
on it; and we are disappointed 
that he has merely intimated which 
side of the question he has espous- 
ed, without informing us of’ the 


ds on which his jud nt 
Elen 
When we have mentioned these 


: ‘we have nearly exhausted 
a tt y 


we have to say in the way 
of criticism on these volumes. 
What’ we have noticed, has been 
more with the view of showing 
that we have read them with at- 
tentio, and would have freel 
stated our sentiments, had they dif- 

Coxa. Mac. No. 41. 
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fered more- widely, of on more 
points, from those of Dr. Smith, 
than on account of the importance 
of the things themselves. Indeed, 
we have seen no work, for a v 
long time, on which we have found 
it more difficult to animadvert, or 
which has presented fewer objec- 
tionable or vulnerable positions. 
It is eminently entitled to the de- 
signation (were we partial to such 
a title for such a subject) of a 
“ Calm Inquiry.” As far as tem- 
per and suavity of manner is con- 
cerned, it is perhaps unique as a 
work of theological controversy. 
We do not know that there is 
a fairly objectionable epithet to 
be found throughout the three 
volumes. We hope his example 
will be extensively followed. At 
times, indeed, we have been a 
little afraid lest the Doctor’s com- 
pliments to some of his opponents 
should be misunderstood. We do 
not observe any complimentary 
language in the Bible to the 
perverters of the good ways of the 
Lord. We can view Socinians in 
no other light than that of enemies 
to the cross of Jesus Christ; and 
as such, we can employ towards 
them no terms which admit the 
existence of candour, humility, or 
devotion, in théir mode of treating 
the sacred Scriptures. 

We have intimated, that we do 
not altogether like the title of 
“ Calm Inquiry” for such a sub- 
ject. In the Socinian use of that 
expression, we hold, “on such a 
theme ’tis impious to be calm.” 
The person who -sits down to ex- 
amine it, indifferent in regard to 
the result of his investigation, and 
unconcerned whether he adopt the 
one side or the other of the ques- 
tion, has never seriously considered 
the moment of the argument, and 
is in a state of mind very unfavour- 
able to the discovery of the truth. 
In this view of the matter, Dr. 
Smith’s work is not vege 
every thing the ite of 
itis a preteen well as @ 

L 
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critical book. The subject has evi- 
dently interested the feelings, as 
well as engaged the understanding, 
of the author. He writes as one 
who has felt the power of the doc- 
trine on his own heart, and whocon- 
nects the highest destinies of men 
with the right understanding of it. 
Acquainted with the pernicious 
influence of criticism and specula- 
tion, when undirected or unaided 
by fervent piety, he has studied 
to combine them together, and 
uniformly blends the coldness and 
acuteness of the critic, with the 
warmth and godliness of the Chris- 
tian. In the Appendix, at p. 760, 
we meet with an admirable vin- 
dication of the opinion Dr. Smith 
had expressed, in his former vo- 
lume, “that the radical error which 
diffuses its influence through every 
distinguishing part of the Unita- 
rian system, is the assumption of 
low and degrading thoughts con- 
cerning the blessed and holy God, 
his moral government, and the 
revelation of his justice and grace.” 
To this portion of the work we 
would particularly. direct the at- 
tention of our readers. It contains 
one of the most weighty arguments 
against Socinianism which can 
possibly be urged. 

As an addition to our critical 
library, independently of the grand 
subject of the work, we consider 
“‘ The Scripture Testimony” as ex- 
tremely valuable. There are fewer 
works in this department, in our 
language, than there ought to be ; 
and these, in modern times, have 
been furnished mostly by the digni- 
fied clergy of the National Church. 
Dissenters, for half a century past, 
have been supposed to have either 
no taste, or no capacity, for such 
studies ; and those of them who 
have appeared as writers, have un- 
fortunately been mostly on the 
wrong side, We trust this re- 
proach will now be wiped away : 
we are assured that the informa- 
tion and the talent exist among 
us; we hope they will be used 
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more efficiently than hitherto ; and 
that our ministers will be more 
impressed with the importance of 
that biblical furniture, for which 
showy talent and superficial orna- 
ment are but sorry substitutes, 
It is a disgrace for any man, who 
preaches the Gospel, in the pre- 
sent state of literature, not to be 
in some measure at home im criti- 
cising the languages of the sacred 
volume, and acquainted with the 
best helps for interpreting with 
accuracy the word of God. Were 
a portion of the time, which is so 
lavishly devoted to pursuits of a 
different nature, employed on these 
subjects, we are confident, that 
the cause of truth and piety would 
be greatly advanced, and the pro- 
fiting of not a few would appear. 
Considering the mass of evi- 
dence fairly adduced by Dr. Smith, 
on the infinitely important point 
which he has endeavoured to esta- 
blish—we say it, with all the » 
riousness which is due to so mo 
mentous a subject, that we do not 
expect ever to see any thing more 
satisfactory or conclusive ; and we 
entertain the most assured convic, 
tion that it never can be over- 
thrown. That an attempt may be 
made to answer it, in wholé or 
in part, is not improbable. What 
will not the temerity of man under- 
take, and the unsanctified mind 
not endeavour, against the glori- 
ous Gospel of the blessed God? 
All the craft and hatred of earth 
and hell, however, must prove 
utterly unavailing.. They that in- 
cline to do the will of God, shall 
know whether this doctrine be of 
God, or a cunningly devised fable 
of men. The meek, God will guide 
in judgment, and teach his ways. 
To the speculators and opposers 
of this world, we would apply the 
solemn warning of the Saviour 
himself—“ For judgment I am 
come into this world, that they 
which see not might see, and that 
they which see might be made 
blind.” The stone which the 
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builders rejected, the same is be- 
come the head of the corner.”— 
“ Whosoever ‘shall fall on this 
stone shall be broken; but on 
whomsoever it shall fall, it will 
grind him to powder.”—We are 
so satisfied with the results of Dr. 
Smith’s examination, and so im- 
pressed with the importance of 
ministers and students becoming 
familiar with this incomparable 
and unrivalled accumulation of 
evidence for the Deity of Christ, 
that we most earnestly, but respect- 
fully, urge them to lose not a mo- 
ment in availing themselves of the 
information and pleasure which we 
feel confident this work will af- 
ford them. 


A Vision of Ji , by Robert 


Southey, Esq. Poet Laureate. 4to. 
pp. xxvur. 79. Longman and Co. 
We wish this untiring author, in 
his bold and successful excursions 
through the realm of literature, 


had not aimed ‘to soar above th’ 
Aonian mount:’ in other words, 
that he had shunned (both in prose 
and verse) the sacred heights of 
Christian theology. . Mr. S. has 
been honorably distinguished from 
several cotemporary poets, by a 
to pure morality, and a 

respect for the great principles by 
which it is sustained. Amidst the 
magic scenes of ‘ Thalaba,’ and the 
exquisite poetry which clothes the 
exorbitant fictions of ‘Kehama,’ 
although there be enough to be- 
wilder and beguile the youthful 
away from the simple 
sublimity of truth, there is no 
thing at all resembling the volup- 
tuousness of Moore, or the derisive 
scepticism of Byron ; nothing which 
tends to foment vicious inclinatiun, 
or to quench, with cold and subtle 
ee the loftiest thoughts and 
that can glow in the human 
heart. It is with a well founded 
Consciousness of this claim to pub- 
lie respect, that Mr. Southey so 
undauntedly reprobates, in his pre- 
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face, the productions of that school, 
which he forcibly styles ‘“ the Sa- 
tanic.” But while we fully admit 
his right to execrate publicly 
those “ monstrous combinations of 
horrors and mockery, lewdness 
and impiety,” and thank him for 
this service, we. lament that he 
has himself chosen a theme, where 
his advocates (if they regard the 
Christian faith more seriously than 
those mythologies which have fur- 
nished machinery to his former 
poems) can hardly acquit him of 
presumption ; and where the real 
Christian will, we think, inevitably 
feel that his views of human cha- 
racter, and anticipations of human 
destiny, are fraught with injurious 
error. 

The truth of Dr. Johnson’s re- 
mark is incontestable, that. “ the 
good and evil of eternity, are too 
ponderous for the wings of wit ;” 
and it may be admitted, besides, 
that some passages of Milton and 
of Klopstock, so closely border 
on irreverent. daring, as to be 
scarcely screened from the impu- 
tation by the piety of those great 
authors, and the unsullied sacred- 
ness of their purpose. But it is a 
different kind of imputation which 
lies against the attempt of the Lau- 
reate: not merely that, like some 
poets and painters before him, he 
has chosen that most awful of all 
topics, “ resurrection from the dead 
and eternal judgment,” but that 
he has extensively arrogated to 
himself the office of the Almighty 
Judge. 

The poem (we are told, in a de- 
dication to his present Majesty) 
is “ a tribute to the sacred memory 
of our late revéred sovereign ;” and 
this tribute consists in nothing less 
than a vision of the aged monarch’s 
rising from the tomb,—his ap- 

arance at the divine tribunal,— 

is absolution, and entrance into a 
glorified state. It may be here 
proper to prémise, that we join 
most cordially in the hope, . which 
we — all Christian subjects of 

Ll2 
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George the Fourth devoutlycherish, 
that such will be the felicity of his 
venerated parent. We took occa- 
sion, at the period of his decease, 
to express our heartfelt respect for 
the religious and moral excellencies 
of that lamented sovereign, and to 
communicate some traits of pious 
feeling and conduct, which must 
be still impressed on the memory. 
of our readers ; and which might 
easily be multiplied. But even 
supposing the author of this ‘ Vi- 
sion’ to be fully qualified by per- 
sonal piety, and by intimacy with 
his late sovereign, for forming the 
truest, most delightful, and most 
confident estimate of his Christian 
attainments and prospects, this 
decision could form no plea what- 
ever for a number of other decisions 
pronounced in it on the final states 
of men, and necessarily formed on 
totally different grounds from those 
~ now assumed. We shall best sup- 
port this observation, by a brief 
notice of the contents of the poem. 


It opens with a very pleasing des- 
cription of lake-scenery, as con- 
templated by the author from his 
‘window,’ on the evening of the 


late King’s funeral. While pen. 
sively meditating on that recent 
release from ‘ a bon of mental 
and visual darkness’ to ‘light’ and 
‘glory,’ a startling and superna- 
tural voice invites him to ‘come 
and behold.’ , By this shock, the 
poet is bereft of perception ; but, 
on being restored, finds himself in 
a royal vault, and suddenly hears, 
amidst the stillness of the tombs, 
a strain of heavenly music, which 
awakens fhe deceased monarch. 
This whole scene is depicted with 
t ical beauty. But that 
ge og King should be first 
(‘ with joyful obeisance’) 

y Mr. Perceval, whose name and 


tragical death we cannot but asso- _ 


ciate with the unpoetical idea of 
finaticial calculation and debate, is 
not, we think, a well conceived 
incident. 

The King anxiously inquires 
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respecting ‘the weal of his country,’ 
and receives a gratifying account 
of the Regent’s measures and sue- 
cesses, It should seem that the 
resurrection, or ‘awakening,’ which 
this vision disclosed, was imme- 
diately subsequent to death, (how- 
ever irreconcileable this be with 
fact,) inasmuch as certain dreaded 
calamities of the present reign are 
spoken of predictively. The minis- 
ter describes the spirit of revolu- 
tion as still ‘at work,’ and declares 
himself to have been portentously 
haunted, not only by the ‘ ghosts 
of Robespierre, Danton,’ &c. but 
by those of the ‘rabid fanatics’— 
‘whom Venner led,’ (i. e.) the 
handful of fifth-monarchy despera- 
does, who made an insurrection in 
1661. The antitypes of these last, 
we must presume, are to be looked 
for either among the body of 
Protestant Dissenters, or in the 
community whose rise and progress 
the Laureate has lately studied. 
But we believe that Mr. Perceval, 
(whose character entitled him to 
general respect,) instead of offering 
either to the King or to the coun- 
try, a vague and dark insinuation 
of such rebellious fanaticism, would 
have pointed out, with manliness 
and candour, the particular objects 
of suspicion. 

This dialogue is followed by a 
truly noble description of the ‘gate 
of heaven,’ the ‘celestial city,’ emi- 
nent beyond the splendour veiling 
the ineffable presence, and the 
solemn array both of glorious and 
accursed spirits. An angel having 
pbpaliiaiedy 1 ‘King George of 
England cometh to judgment, 
summons those ‘ who arraign him.’ 
This summons is answered by the 
Demon of revolution, who 
duces, as accusers, Wilkes, and (as 
we conjecture) the concealed au- 
thor of Junius’s Letters. They 
stand ‘self-condemn’d’ and ‘speech 
less,’ on which the enraged Demon, 
with an appropriate rebuke, hurls 
them ‘all abroad, far into the 
sulphurous darkness. We até 
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aware that all suffers by 
this sort of ysis, and that it 
were easy, as well as unjust, almost 
to travestie in our progress; but 
unless both honesty and judgment 
fail us, the scene just named suffers 
nothing by our abbreviation. It 
te us (though we say 
not that it broadly exemplifies) the 
critical remark, “‘ From the sublime 
to the ridiculous is but a step.” 
The next section is entitled ‘the 
absolvers,’ and contains a dialogue 
between the King and Washington, 
who mutually justify each other’s 
public conduct. It is well known 
to Mr. S.’s readers, that he ventures 
to be what is commonly called 
ic, when the subject seems 
to him not to claim elevation and 
research of diction. Of this we 
consider the conversation now 
mentioned, to be a specimen, and 
the more hazardous when com- 
bined with the metrical innovation, 
to which we shall advert in the 
sequel, 
‘The beatification’ follows. It 
isa remarkable omission, that in 
the monarch’s brief address to the 
divine Majesty, (although uttered 
with ‘earnest humility,’) there is 
no reference to the atonement or 
even intercession of Christ as the 
ground of his hope; although 
these, and the kindred doctrines, 
are understood to have been firmly 
held by him. It may also here be 
remarked, that the poet, in the 
Legend section, speaks of ‘spirits 
and among these Washington 
seems to be placed) who had not 
yet accomplish’d their purification,’ 
and who had ‘ more or less to atone 
for.’ We know not whether this 


: article of faith has been derived 


from the opinions of that class of 
Dissenters, with whom Mr. S. once 
associated, or from the creed of 
= but it evidently savours of 


The pious King receives that 
applauding invitation into the joy 
f his Lord, which, we trust he is, 

~ intruth, awaiting ; then approaches 
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the ‘standard of man’s redemption,’ 
the cross, which is very finely de- 
scribed, as shedding forth univer- 
sal light; drinks of the well of ° 
life, that issues beneath it, and 
‘ puts on incorruption.’ 

The 8th section introduces him 
to the beatified ‘sovereigns,’ among 
the first of whom we find ‘the 
matchless Eliza. Mr. Sou 
would perhaps say it befits only 
us, as inheritors of that noxious 
puritanism which disturbed her 
reign, to bear in mind Hume’s in- 
formation, that “ she was an enemy 
to sermons, and usually thought 
two or three preachers were 
sufficient for a whole county,” 
and to treasure up with sour satis- 
faction the somewhat unfeminine 
oath, contained in her well known 
letter to the Bishop of Ely ; but if 
our memories: be uncharitably re- 
tentive on points like these, we 
may at least request her eulogist to 
refresh his with the same historian’s 
narrative of this Queen’s odious 
dissimulation, respecting the war- 
rant for Mary’s execution, when, 
not content with the hypocrisy of 
words and tears, she is stated to 
have fined, imprisoned, and re- 
duced to beggary, her secretary, 
Davison, m order to cloak the fact 
of his having merely fulfilled her 
secret wish. 

The poet next enumerates three 
of our earlier and most warlike 
princes, dwelling specially on 
Richard ‘of the leonine heart,’ 
which, he observes, 

—-“ was with virtues hamaner ennobled, 
(Otberwhere, else, be sure, his doom had 
now been appointed, ) 
Friendship, disdain of wrong, and generous 
feeling redeem‘d it.’» 

This last expression we do not 
wish to construe invidiously, as if 
used in a theological sense ; but 
we must try the value of some of 
those redeeming qualities by the 
test of history. Hume relates, 
that “when Saladin refused’ to 
ratify the capitulation of Acre, the 
King of England (Richard) -or- 
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dered all his prisoners, to the num- 
ber of five thousand, to be 
butchered!” Now one of the 
blackest charges (whether true or 
false) ever brought against that 
imperial exile, whom our author 
describes, (section 3) as ‘ that man 
of blood, the tyrant; faithless and 
godless,’ is the charge of massacring 
his prisoners at Jaffa. It is curious 
that here also the prisoners were 
Mussulmans, and the same country 
the scene of war, though not of 
holy war. Coeur de Lion, who 
receives so glorious a destiny from 
the poet, is described by. Hume, 
after mentioning his soldierlike 
virtues, as ‘ revengeful, domineer- 
ing, ambitious, haughty, and cruel!’ 
What shall we say then, respecting 
Mr. Southey’s notions of retributive 
justice, or even of corrective and 
purifying discipline, still more of 
Christian morality, when he un- 
hesitatingly places this prince in 
the seats of hallowed bliss ? 

The philosopher of Samosata, 
was a profane and licentious wri- 
ter; but even he represents Mer- 
cury as requiring the tyrant Lam- 
pichus to put off not only his 
diadem, but his pride, and cruelty, 
and wrath, (not with a promise of 
Elysium,) but, lest he should sink, 
by their weight, the very boat of 
Charon. And this cynical severity 
was no bar to court-favour ; for 
Lucian, although not being a 
poet, he could not be a Laureate, 
was esteemed and placed in office 
by Marcus Aurelius. 

We observe that two sections of 
this poem commence with an un- 
justifiable accommodation of those 
solemn words, 

* Lift up your heads ye gates ; and ye ever- 
lasting portals 

Be ye lift up! for lo, a glorified monarch 
approacheth—’ 

language which not only conveys 

the idea that earthly greatness will 

be received with peculiar distinc- 

tion in heaven, but also connects, 

with a mere human being, that 

exalted annunciation by the Psalm- 
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ist of the Shechinah, or propheti 
cally of the ascending Messiah. 

In the latter of these sections 
(the 9th) ‘the elder worthies’ re. 
ceive the Kirig. We-should pass 
over, for brevity’s sake, the enrol- 
ment of Chaucer and Shakespear 
in this band, were it not for another 
remarkable passage in our author's 
preface. After observing that so 
long as the works of a licentioys 
writer continue to be read, ‘so lon 
is‘he the pander of posterity, ai 
so long is he heaping up guilt upon 
his soul in perpetual accumulation; 
he adds, ‘these remarks are not 
more severe than the offence de- 
serves, even when applied to those 
immoral writers who have not 
been conscious of any evil inten- 
tion in their writings, who would 
acknowledge a little levity, a little 
warmth of colouring,” &c. We 
are not ignorant that when Mr. 

Southey extols Chaucer's ‘ well un- 
defil’d,’ he is to be understood ina 
sense purely literary ; but we see 
not, after a general condemnation 
like the foregoing, how he can 
exempt the excessive grossness of 
that writer, or even the ribaldry 
of the great dramatist ; nor can 
we think it adapted (theology 
apart) to promote that moral purity 
of English literature, which he 
has so strongly advocated, pub- 
licly to canonize poets like these. 

Milton is soon afterwards men- 
tioned with just respect, but, while 
no hint was given that those 
older bards needed to be ‘healed 
of passion’ or assoil’d from taint of 
the fatal fruit, his ‘severer shade’ 
is carefully certified to have under- 
gone these processes, chiefly on 
political accounts, and, ds it seems, 
with complete effect, for he is no 
longer now ‘to Kings and hierarchs 
hostile.’ Who shall affirm, that if 
he could revisit us thus purified, 
he might not be a worthy com- 
petitor even for the Laureate’s 
honours ! 

Thesovereign isnext welcomed by 

‘ the worthies of the Georgian age.’ 
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wholeselection of these worthies, yet 
the grouping, or rather the seeming 
juixta-position or near neighbour- 
of someof them, wouldstrike us 
as ill-imagined. Lord Nelson oc- 
cupies the next line to the ‘ lovely 
spirit’ of Cowper; and imme- 
diately after Hogarth, we meet 
John Wesley. No doubt some 
fanciful links might be forged to 
connect these persons. The poet 
of the ‘ Task’ was very familiar 
with the ‘ sable’ navy of Greece, 
and Hogarth assailed the lowest 
vices with his pencil, while the 
apostolic Wesley slew them with 
more forceful weapons. But our 
author designs contrast rather than 
analogy. We think, however, as 
a simple question of taste, that this 
disposition of -his figures is inhar- 
monious and forced, (for we cannot 
suppose it casual in an elaborate 
peo) and, in the latter instance, 
an effect bordering on the gro- 
ue, 

The 11th section describes “the 
young spirits ;” those who had 
early fallen in battle, or who, if 
not prematurely removed to celes- 
tial enjoyments, might have emu- 

in science, art, or statesman- 
ship, a Davy, a Haydon, or a Can- 
ning, 
“ When, to the height of his theme, the 
consummate orator rising, 


Makes our Catilines pale, and rejoices the 
friends of his country.” 


At the close of this list, the vir- 
tues and piety of Henry Kirke 
White are referred to by his bio- 
gtapher, in some elegant and pen- 
sive lines; but the monument 
seems to us desecrated by the 
motley assemblage in which it is 
placed. We are reminded of the 
* Musée. des Monumens Francois,’ 
where tombs and epitaphs were 
crowded, for a time, into arbitrary 
and incongruous connexion. Mr. 
Southey, however, has been so 
careful to bring into this poem 
those whose lives and exploits his 
pen has previously illustrated, that 
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. Evenwere we fully satisfied withthe 


we regret the exclusion of a per- 
sonage of some note in the reign of 
Richard the Second, who certainly 
possessed, though moving in a 
lower sphere than that which is 
most advantageous for the exhibi- 
tion of it, the intrepidity which 
our author admires. He might, 
we conceive, have been placed in 
one of those outermost and ambi- 
guous stations, poetically termed 
‘ the skirts of the meeting ;’ and 
though his ‘ purification from fac- 
tion and error’ might have taken a 
much longer period than that of 
Cromwell's secretary, yet, (to bor- 
row the touching words of the bal- 
lad,) ‘should auld acquaintance be 
forgot, and auld lang syne ?’— 
Surely Wat should not have been 
consigned to oblivion. We may 
be deemed censurable, by some rea- 
ders, for indulging sarcasm in con- 
nexion with a topic so awful ; but 
really the Laureate’s eye, though 
doubtless it “ glance from earth to 
heaven,” has glanced so constantly 
through his political tint-glass, that 
we seldom recognize in these paint- 
ings the calm and holy light of the 
‘ pure empyrean.’ We seem (for 
the most part) not in the heaven 
of the good, but in the paradise of 
the great. The last section, named 
“the meeting,” is simply beautiful 
and pathetic. It reunites the mo-- 
narch with his departed relatives. 
Our remarks on the plan and 
sentiments of this poem will be 
greatly misunderstood or perverted 
if they are held to indicate any the 
least disrespect for royalty or es- 
tablished institutions, any leaning 
to wild theories, or any sympathy 
with factious agitators; any dis- 
position to undervalue the secular 
merits of defenders of their coun- 
try, or of rulers and statesmen who 
have adorned it; any vandalism 
in literature, or any narrow and 
damnatory decisions in theology. 
There is not, of those whom we 
censured Mr. S. for exalting to 
heaven, one that we dare, even in 
thought, (however destitute of evi- 
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dence as to their piety,) peremp- 
torily to ‘cast down to hell.’ He 
who ‘ searcheth the heart,’ and 
‘ turneth it whithersoever he will,’ 
can alone determine its eventual 
state. But for those who profess- 
edly believe in the futurity which 
Christ revealed, (and such is every 
where the basis of this vision,) it 
is preposterous in point of poetical 
consistency, and in a far more im- 
portant view, presumptuous and 
culpable, to ascribe celestial glory 
and blessedness to those, respect- 
ing whom we have not even pre- 
sumptive proof that they obtained, 
by genuine belief, or humility, or 
penitence, or spiritual renovation, 
the indispensable title of qualifica- 
tion for ‘ eternal life.’ Our divine 
teacher has pronounced beatitudes ; 
but they are pronounced on the 
humble, the mourner, the meek, 
the merciful, the pure, the pacific, 
the sufferers for righteousness’ sake. 
By what licence does a Christian 
poet pronounce other beatitudes, 
on the possessors of intellect, learn- 
ing, and valour, as such, or even 
on the supposition that they have 
been signally instrumental in en- 
lightening or refining society, or 
in defending its rights? Far be it 
from the Christian to despise such 
noble gifts, or to be blind to their 
utility and: beauty ; least of all, 
when they are directed by the 
‘wisdom which is from above.’ 
Most unfeigned is our delight at 
the true consecration of such qua- 
lities, and we could jom Mr. S. in 
his highest strain of reverence 
towards an Alfred, a Milton, or a 
Newton; though even those we 
should not chuse to celebrate by 
assuming to ourselves the preroga- 
tive of omniscience. But, as to 
characters on which no mark of 
religious excellence has been visi- 
bly stamped, the serious interpre- 
ter of Scripture cannot but feel, 
that temporal reeompence is all of 
which he can speak. Where ac- 
tions, however splendid and bene- 
ficial, have beer promp{ed su- 


[May, 
premely by temporal motives, we 
are bound to apply the declaration 
of our Master, ‘ they Aave their re- 
ward ;’ nor can we forget his sig- 
nificant words, (though we would 
by no means strain their applica- 
tion,) ‘ that which is highly es- 
teemed among men, is an abomi- 
nation in the sight of God.’ 

We should here close our stric- 
tures, which may seem already of 
a length disproportionate to the 
size of the work, though justified 
by the religious and moral impor- 
tance of the subject: but we can- 
not pass over in silence its compo- 
sition in hexameter verse, a metre 
not before adopted by any modern 
English poet of eminence. The 
author, in his preface, defends this 
imitation of the ancient hexameter, 
explains its structure, and main- 
tains that it may be read with ease 
and with harmonious effect. He 
then anticipates objections, pro 
fessing, at the same time, not to 
introduce this “ as something bet- 
ter than the established metres, but 
as something different—a legiti- 
mate and good measure, with which 
our literature ought to be enrich- 
ed.” The failure of Sir, Philip 
Sidney’s attempt to naturalize this 
metre is accounted for, and some 
curious specimens of his and some 
other English hexameters (as well 
as some in French and Spanish) 
are given at the end of the volume. 
Goldsmith; a high poetical autho- 
rity, is quoted as maintaining that 
‘we should, in time, be as well 
pleased with English as with Latin 
hexameters.’ 

We are inclined partially to dif- 
fer with Mr. Southey, though with 
some deference to his maturer stu- 
dy of this subject, in two or three 
points of his metrical disquisition. 
It is certain, that generally, ‘ the 
trochee’ must, as ie asserts, be 
‘ substituted for the spondee, as by 
the Germans,’ but we cannot 
with him (till farther enlightened) 
in the statement, that our ‘ lan 
guage does not afford a single in- 
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stance of a genuine native spon- 
dee.’ Some English words appear 

mdaic as to quantity, though 
they are made to resemble either 
trochaic or iambic feet by accent. 
We instance in the words com- 
pound and torment, which are con- 
trarily accented when used as sub- 
stantives or as verbs. We believe 
that the ancient spondee was not 
pronounced with perfect evenness 
or absence of accent on both sylla- 
bles, and, therefore, must have fre- 
quently had a sound approaching 
that of the trochee. But we only 
glance at this question, and do not 
profess to decide it positively. 
Mr. Southey observes, that the 
English Janguage is less adapted 
for hexameters than the German, 
‘because it does not abound in like 
manner with polysyllabic words:’ 
we should add, because it does not 
so much abound in dactyls. It 


has, however, an advantage over 
the German, in this as in other 
metres, by possessing less of rug- 


gedness for poetical art to subdue. 

Our author says, “ there is no 
reason to believe that Spenser ever 
wrote an English hexameter.” If 
he mean only that no such verses 
of Spenser were ever printed, we 
suppose he is correct. But that 
he wrote, and intended to publish, 
in this metre, is clear from the 
following passages in one of his 
letters to Harvey :—“ I like your 
English hexameters so well, that I 
also enure my pen sometimes in 
that kind, which I find indeed, 
as I have heard you often defend 
in word, neither so hard, nor so 
harsh, but that it will easily and 
fairly yield itself to our mother 
tongue. To tell you the truth, I 
mind shortly to set forth a book in 
this kind, which I entitle Epitha- 
lamion Thamesis.” 

On the controversy, as to the 
suitableness and value of this 
metre, we shall not aim to bias our 
readers, Mr. Southey, we expect, 
must have irritated and sharpened 
the prejudice of some critics against 
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it, by the tone of contemptuous 
pretension which is familiar to 
him. He remarks that, as the 
measure of his Thalaba. was at- 
tacked by “ the duncery ‘of: that 
day,” ‘the duncery of this day 
may -prebably pursue the »same 
course.” Our highest praise of his 
metrical skill and success, could 
not, we are confident, bribe the 
Laureate to distinguish us from 
that grovelling caste: but we shall 
not, on that account, descend to 
captious censure. We'think some 
whole passages of this poem exhi- 
bit the metre in its best English 
construction, nor does it then ap- 
pear to us inferior to the German. 
The chief fault, as it strikes us, is 
a forced fabrication of dactyls, 
which renders some lines more 
monosyllabic, and some more.cum- 
brous or impeded than is neces- 
sary. We shall best illustrate this 
by examples. In the following 
line, which is monosyllabic — 
‘* Yearn’d to be free from time and 
felt that this life is a thraldom.” 
We should judge the omissien of 
either ‘ that’ or ‘ this’ a metrical 
improvement, diminishing the 
number of monosyllables, and sub- 
stituting for a bad dactyl a good 
spondee, or trochee. So in this 
line, “ Fell on the conscious ear its 
deeper and mournfuller import,” 
we should omit ‘and.’ Other and 
stronger examples might be given ; 
but we content ourselves with of. 
fering the general opinion, that 
the harmony is more favoured_by 
pauses and elongations, than by 
rapidity and contraction.. The last 
line of the 6th section——‘ Eyil 
they sow, and sorrow will they 
reap for their harvest,” has no 
euphony, but from an opposite 
cause, the succession of 

or trochees, with open vowels, and 
the need of a forced emphasis to 
render it metrical. Mr. S. may 
pronounce us to have ‘ no ear,’ or 
that false taste which seeks for un- 
varied smoothness. But there are 
on, * any more such lines as this 

m 
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last, and a large proportion appear 
to us harmonious. Did room per- 
mit, we should insert some whose 
versification and sentiments are 
alike beautiful. The present num- 
ber of our journai shows that we 
do not despair of this néw metre, 
but are disposed to promote its 
improvement, wishing that the ca- 
a of our native tongue may 

proved equal to those of any 
language. An hexameter version 
of the Ist Canto of Klopstock’s 
Messiah having been communi- 
cated to us, we insert it for the 
purpose of introducing to our rea- 
ders the celebrated sacred poet of 
Germany, (who, to most has been 
known only in the disguise of 
prose) and also to afford them a 

ger specimen of the English 
hexameter. If it be destined to 
permanent use, there is but too 
great certainty, that, like all other 
metres, it will frequently be made 
the vehicle of delusive and perni- 


cious thought ; but in a version of 
Klopstock (whatever be its other 
merits or defects) it is undoubted- 
ly the medium of thoughts which 
are pure and devotional. 
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Orient Harping, a Desuliory Poem 
_ in three parts. By Joseph 
Lawson, Missionary at Calcutta. 
London: Lawson. 12mo. 1821. 
78. 
Tuere are few countries so un- 
propitious to the cultivation of 
tasteful poetry, asthe plains of 
Hindistan. The people who in- 
habit that peninsula, are entirely 
Cestitute of all that sympathy and 
romantic feeling, which give life 
and inspiration to the poet’s lay. 
They partake not of that bold and 
eccentric impulse, which prompts 
the inhabitants of almost all other 
countries, to seek a path beyond 
the circumference of common know- 
ledge; but are contented to fol- 
low in the beaten road, which their 
fathers trod before them. - In fact, 
they possess but very little taste 
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for literature of any kind. Even 
the most learned of the natives, 
are mere babes in all] the riche 
and sterner qualities of mind. The 
knowledge of the higher order of 
Brahmins, who engross all the 
little learning existing among the 
Hindis, amounts to a bare under. 
standing of the Shanskrit language, 
and an imperfect acquaintance 
with their own sacred books, a 
species of literature which leaves 
them utterly ignorant of the vast 
stores of science. Their national 
learning comprises little more than 
an extensive nomenclature of their 
mythological system, and a digest 
of ethics and civil law. The 
Musselmanan content themselves 
with a capability of reading the 
Persian, or perhaps the Arabic 
language, and in the possession of 
a Nusthaleek copy of the Bostan, 
or Gilistan, reckon that they have 
arrived at the summit. of Asiatic 
literature ; or if, perchance, some 
one more adventurous than his 
competitors, aspire to the renown 
of composing a Ghuzul, whose 
merit consists in arranging the 
contexture of the verse, so that 
the date of the current year is 
comprised in the numerical value 
of the letters of the last line, his 
character is then fixed, and he is 
hailed as having attained the very 
acme of science. 

Asa proof of the complete desti- 
tution of poetic genius in the inha- 
bitants of Hindustan, we may be 
permitted to state, that the only 
poems in repute in that country, 
are of Persizn,-or Arabic composi- 
tion. It is in the pages of Hafiz, 
Shaikh Saady, or Ferdisy, that 
the Asiatic seeks for the charms 
of verse, and to those who are 
acquainted with the writings of 
these Persian bards, it will hardly 
be necessary to say, that the 
taste, if taste it can be called, that 
is likely to be acquired from read- 
ing their writings, is such as is not 
likely to improve the genius of the 
native poetry. Allowing them the 
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bare praise of being the inventors 
of uncommon and occasionally in- 
genious similes, which is the only 
excellence of their writings, it must 
be maintained, that their extreme 
want of chasteness and propriety 
in the application of their figures, 
exposes all their poetic composi- 
tiuns, to the charge of being utterly 
and irrecoverably ridiculous. What 
can be more absurd, for instance, 
than for a lover, when descanting 
on the beauty of his mistress, to 
seek a resemblance of her features, 
in the formation of the different 
letters of the Persian alphabet ; and 
yet in one of the most admired 
ms of the east, the Yosef 6 
Zuleikha, there is a constant repe- 
tition of this puerile fancy. But 
enough ;—our readers are not like- 
ly to contract an intimacy with the 
native poetry of the peninsula, 
nor was it our purpose to analyze 
the poetic genius of these Mussel- 
man minstrels ; but to introduce 
to the notice of the lovers of verse, 
this very respectable production of 
_Mr. Joseph Lawson, a Missionary 
at Calcutta. Our principal reason 
for prefacing our remarks as we 
have done, was to moderate the 
expectations of those admirers of 
exotic productions, who imagine 
that there is some hitherto unheard 
of excellence, in the masses of 
untranslated manuscripts of Indian 
poetry, some towering height of 
genius that is to overshadow thé 
dwarfish imaginations of our wes- 
tern bards. We are not strangers 
to some of their admired produc- 
tions, and, if the phlegmatic tem- 
per of our climate does not warp 
our judgment, we must pronounce, 
that their chief excellence consists 
in that continual search after quaint 
and trite conceits, which disgraced 
our own poets about two cen- 
tufies ago, and which is now 
happily banished, we hope for 
ever, from our region of verse. 
Mr. Lawson, however, we are 
happy to say, has not borrowed 
any of his poetic pinions from 
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the wing of eastern genius, and 
were it not for the mythological 
knowledge displayed in his poem, 
and his happy painting of Indian 
scenery, we should not perceive 
that he had ever migrated to the 
banks of Gunga. He has mach 
of the chastened and varied beauty 
of the English Parnassus, and has 
not so long been familiarized with 
Asiatic luxury, as to forget the 
sturdy and unornamented vigour of 
his native tongue. 

It is impossible, on account of 
the miscellaneous nature of Mr. 
Lawson’s production, to give any 
regular analysis of its contents. It 
consists of several distinct pieces, 
some.of them of a satyrico-de- 
scriptive character on the Hindi 
superstition, and others upon more 
general subjects; but all of a re- 
ligious nature, ‘There are” consi- 
derable faults in the volume, both 
as it respects the subject, and style, 
but there are beauties, which com- 
pletely ‘redeem the defects: and, 
which assure us, that had the au- 
thor been more careful in his 
selection of topics, and attended 
more closely to the character of 
his own genius, and to the drapery 
of his thoughts, he might have af- 
forded us much more gratification, 
and have left us as destitute of the 
power, as wé are of the desire, to 
use the critic’s lash. As it is; we 
are happy to be able to select the 
following passages as a proof of 
the poetic talents of Mr. L., and 
of his descriptive powers. There 
are many portions of his poem 
equally beautiful, but we have 
chosen these, as the pictures they 
contain, are for the most part 
new to the English reader, and 
will be found highly characteristic 
of the Brahminical mythology. 
The feats of the sixty-thousand 
sons of Sagara are thus described : 


“Thy sons, adventurous ~wights, right 
through the earth : 

Now dig their pervious way. O, darkling’ 
roat! 

Midst adamantine rocks; midst miflion veins ~ 

Shot throngh the ponderous globedivaricate, 
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And.every artery filled with precious ore, 
Preguate with dazzling gold, or lurking 
wide ; 


Tn‘argent streams, or curious ramified 

lu copper-labyriuths, like bronzed foliage 

Far. sprouting; midst intestine tarmoil, 
where ? 

Tho heterogeneous masses fret and fume, 

And heave themselves to wrath, and burst 
at last 

In bold igaition, flashing through each pore 

Tormenting to the earth; midst the dark 
splendour ; 

Treasnred deep in the central cabinet 

Of nainre, where she hoards her jewelry ; 

Yea, where she makes her richest specimens 

*Mured in her laboratory. No eye 

Had seen such wonders, till these dexterous 


* sons 

Had scraped themselves down to the vast 
musedm., 

Nor did their eyes pay homage as they 


Intent on other work. Bat the red torches 
Held bigh in caverned darkness, as their 


course 

The multitude pursued, glanced suddenly 

At intervalsupon some beauteous gems 

That would have dimmed the sight with 
rainbow gles, 

Now barsting in full glare, now hardly seen 

Scarce starting from their opaque beds. 
There shone, 

Puré as the day, the regal diamond. 

Like fairest stars pricked in the robe of 
night 

Constellate chrystals poured their twinkling 


rays; 

And byacinth, and chrysolite, and garnet, 

Mingled their shades of glory, wan or deep, 

Airy-or solemn, from darkest mourning bue 

To light’ etheteal. Theré dim cat’s-eyes 
bleared 

In sombre majesty, and emeralds, 

Lovely as the best tints of Ocean’s tears ; 

And ' ~ pd of grand aspect, canght the 
ight ». 

The first that e’er discovered their abode ; 

It sdon passed by, and left them casketted 

In their original womb of darkness, for 

The sons of Gigir& have downwards wrought 

To P&tilé!-—p. 50, 51. 


So seemed the skies when G&ngi fell 
from heaven, 
For gods. came down to marvel at such 


show, 
And with them all their grandear, Ele- 
ts 


Clad in-caparison of richest gold 
Stalked monstrous through the ethereal 
~ plains, and all 

@ equipage uf wondering deities ; 
Chariots, and horsemen, trod on silver 


clouds, - . 
And countless flaming cars rolled rapidly ; 
Their drivers robed in spangtedinvestments, 
As if old Orion and the Pleiades * 
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Had lent their jewels to bedock the gous 
On such angost decasion. Thick and deep 
They crowd, and upward lift their anxious 

’ eyes 
To those blest realms where everlasting 

crags * 
And precipices rise interminable. 
Down, thundering down, the holy prodigy 
O’erleaping heavenly barriers, pours her 
floods, 


A cataraét madly roaring, foaming, swolu . 


With all the turbulent burden of vast oceans. 
Then all that lives in waters headlong rushed. 
Leviathan planged Lis unwieldy course 


Swift as the downward lightning, and with _ 


streak 

Long stretched behind him, such as oft is 
seen 

By mariners when the bloat animals 

Cut their bright way amidst the storms of 
night. 

The graceful dolphin swum of changeable 
hue, 

But day shone not upon his glossy fins 

To bring bis golden beauties forth, for high 

The columned mists, and clouds of beaute- 
ous fowls, 

Towered and obscured the sun. Unspeakable 

Glory and grandeur mivgled in confusion ; 

And marvellous sounds of rushing elements, 

And dash, and ripple, and roar magnificent 

Of crazy billows, windy gusts, and surges 

Foaming in wrathful wreaths, aod lambent 
fires 

Playing in deep green depths, illamining 

The dwellers in dark floods of finny race 

And ‘shining vest, light tambling in their 
courses, : 

Rejoiced at holiday, and scene unusual. 

The sky, the earth, the sea, teemed with 
their objects ‘ 

Diverse of form and being, divine and human. 

Gods in dumb ecstasy thronged the upper 
clouds, 

Then with acclaiming voice, and plauding 
hands, 

Moved in the heavens distinct at intervals, 

Or seen in misty glances, as the show 

Changed its disordered aspect. Alternate 

Darkness and light, and twilight danced upon 

The irregular assemblage. You might have 
deemed 


That all the evanescent beanties of the day, 


In storm and sunshine beaming--that the 
gloom 

And gairishness, and transient freaks noc- 
tarnal, 

When galaxies, and dark bewildering tem- 
pests, 

And northern lights, and shooting stars, to- 


gether 
Mix in their mutable sport~-that the bright 
streaks 
Of setting sun, cradled in radiance, 
Saffasing with his firebeams endless fleeces — 
Climbing stupendous through the firmament, 


Or rising meon of pensive countenance .» 
Muffled in heavenly majesty--the forms 
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Fairest in earth and heaven, were here in one 
Concentrated! What were the dribbling 
mt 
Of western Niagara purling down 
The gatter of her rocks? what were the 
Streams 
Ofthe fair Rhaagp sequestered midst her hills 
And placid plains? of the bold marching 


i ine 

Washing her blood-stained regions? the 
dark Po, 

Slothfal.and solitary? the Wolgar drear, 

Creeping in icy chains, and desolate? 

What were their waves united, could they 
roll ; 

From the hoar sammit of the amazing Alps, 

Or heights (astounding mortal energies) 

Of the Appenines, compared with thy descent 

Gang&, from heaven to earth ? This rocking 
globe 

Could scarce sustain the deluge! ‘twas nobly 


O pious Bhagii-ratha, thon prevaileddst ! 
‘The meed of praise be thine, blest ofthe gods 
O thou of potent merit! thou beddest the 


stream, ¢ 
Through the deep channels of the earth, and 
filledst 
The nether chambers where perpetual bil- 
ws 
Boom in perpetual darkness. "Twas th 
hand perpe ; y 


Rained the proud floods, and showed the 
dark ling rout, 
Such as l erst have sung, to Parala! 
p. 62--65. 


-These and similar passages that 
might be cited, did our limits 
allow, prove that Mr. Lawson 
possesses the essential requisites of 
true poetry. His imagination is 
bold and original, many of | his 
thoughts elegant and touching, 
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and several parts might be pointed 
out, which possess the still higher 
character ofsublimity. His thoughts 
are usually clothed in the most ap- 
propriate diction. He is eminently 
successful in description, and his 
imagery is both bold and varied ; 
but we cannot award to him the 
praise of using the ridicnlum acri 
with the adroitness of a Juvenal, 
or a Persius. We have, however, 
been so highly gratified with the 
greatest portion of his Orient 
Harpings, that we are indisposed 
to dwell upon partial and trivial 
failures. 

We cannot take leave of Mr. 
Lawson, without expressing a wish 
that we may soon have the pleasure 
of meeting him again in the same 
field. There are scenes in the moral 
and spiritual world of Hindéstan, 
whichare unknown and unthought 
of by Englishmen, and which, if 
viewed with a poet's eye, and 
sung with a poet’s feeling, would 
call forth all the piety and benevo- = 


- lence of our countrymen. Let 


them be pourtrayed by a Christian, 
one who can feel and lament the 
moral degradation of the inhabi- 
tants, and we know the application 
will speak audibly, in the language 
of the man of Macedonia, to those 
who profess an attachment to the 
Gospel of Jestis, “Come over, and 
help us.” 
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The Establishment of the Law by the 

ospel. By W. Hamilton, Minister 

t) thblane. 12mo. 5s.— London, 
amilton. 


THEeRe have been few scandals 
more thoroughly false, than that by 
which the enemies of the Gospel 
have endeavoured to fix the re- 
proach of Jicentiousness and im- 
morality on the doctrines usually 
denominated evangelical. If itcould 
not be shown that such doctrines 
were essentially according to god-, 

» yet the mass of faets which 


history supplies, would be more 
than sufficient to expose the malig- 
nity of the charge. But the advo- 
cate of the evangelical system may 
possess himself of still higher 
ground, and show that there is an 
absolute, a necessary, and a univer- 
sal connexion between the doctrines 
of grace and the purest morals, 
Every part of the evangelical. sys- 
tem is designed to have a practical 
and a holy tendency ; and we be- 


-lieve it altogether impossible for 


that system to be at once understood 
and cordially embraced, without re- 
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ceiving a deep and powerful con- 
victiou of the necessity of conforming 
our Jives to the will of God in Christ. 
The connexion between grace and 
holiness, in every true believer, is a 
matter of feeling and consciousness, 
and not of mere sentiment. There 
is an inward impulse, and a kind of 
spiritual instinct towards divine 
-purity, which ascertains the ge- 
nuineness both of ouf faith and love. 

Mr.: Hamilton has written this 
volume, to prove that this connexion 
subsists inthe manner of cause and 
effect; and that evangelical senti- 
ments, are not only a cause, but the 
only cause of real virtue and purity 
of life. He has fulfilled his under- 
taking in a lucid, and forcible 
manner. The style is for the most 
part clear and manly, though there 
are occasional Scotticisms, which of- 
fend against the laws of grammar, 
and of correct taste. The work is 
divided into four chapters. Chap 1. 
—Introduction on the perpetuity of 
the law. Chap. 2.—Proof of the re- 
tention of the law under the Gospel. 
Chap. 3.—The means by which the 
Gospel establishes the law: and 
Chap. 4, Remarks on the evidence, 
which facts afford of the moral ef- 
ficacy of the Gospel, the importance 
of evangelical truth, and the neces- 
sity of believers maintaining a holy 
and consistent conduct. 

Mr. Hamilton is entitled to our 
grateful acknowledgments for the 
present defence of evangelical holi- 
ness. His work merits particular 
attention, both from those who have 
any doubts of the practical ex- 
cellence of the Calvinistic system, 
and from all who feel anxious for 
the vindication of the doctrines of 
grace. 


Saat tet th tt tite 


The Insufficiency of Reason, and the 
Necessity of Revelation, to demon- 
strate the 
the Deity. By Andrew Horn.— 
Lendibe Cadell and Davis, 1820. 
12mo. 


Tue professed friends and advocates 
of Revelation have not always been - 
upon their guard in the controversy 


with deism. By conceding too 
much to natural religion, great in- 
jury has been done to the cause of 
inspiration; the value and import- 
ance of its diseoveries haye been 


¢ Being -and Perfections of 
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depreciated, and a weapon put indy 
the hands of infidels, by which they 
have so far waged successful warfare 
against the friends of truth. The 
reasonings of such men as Andrew 
Baxter, Clarke, and Wollaston, 
though in many respects able and 


admirable, appear to us radically. 


injudicious, unsatisfactory, and 


rather: calculated to promote the’ 


cause of infidelity, than to enfarce 
the claims of Revelation. We do 
notaffirm that such was theintention 
of the men themiselves, but that this 
is the tendency of their works, and 
of many others which might be 
named. They have erred in taking 
their standard of natural religion 
from an age and a nation in which 
reason had been previously assisted 
by the light of divine truth, and had 
insensibly,from its earliest buddings, 
imbibed conceptions, which belong 
exclusively to the page of inspiration. 
Even were the estimate of natural 
religion, or of the capabilities of 
unassisted reason to discover moral 
and religious truths, to be taken from 


any of the ancient heathen nations, 


there would be just ground for the 
friends of Revelation to ¢emur to its 
fairness. ‘I'c render such an esti- 
mate strictly just, reason must be 
exhibited utterly solitary in its act- 
ings upon the visible world, and its 
own consciousness. All the philoso- 
phers of Greece and Rome enjoyed 
the advantage of patriarchal -tra- 
ditions ;—they had sat under the 
lights of Chaldaic philosophy, which 
were all-trimmed at the lamp of 
early inspiration ; and in the latter 
periods of Grecian history, their 
obligations to the Jewish Scriptures, 
though never acknowledged, are 
abundantly manifest. On_ these 
accounts, it is desirable to show 
the fallacy of those writings, whose 
object is to arrogate to natural re- 


ligion, the discoveries which should, . 


be exclusively assigned to the 
Christian Scriptures. 

Mr. Horn has, we think, success- 
fully shown the necéssity of Revela- 
tion, and‘with much ability proved 
the unsoundness of the various 
systems, which suppose the know- 


ledge of the unity and attributes of ” 


Deity to be discoverable by natural 
reason. His work is divided into 
Chap. 1—Concerning an intuitive 
knowledge of the Deity.—2d, On the 


argument a priori, for the existence ~ 
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of a God.—3d, The existence of a 
Deity not discoverable fram the 
éourse of nature: and 4th, Revela- 
tion the only source from which 


“mankind have derived the notion of 


a God. The work is altogether 
reditable to the author’s talents, 
and deserves extensive encourage- 
ment. Its brevity will recommend 
it to attention, when larger treatises 
would not be read. We can with 
pleasure recommend the work to 
the perusal of the young. 


Peesesetes 


Memoirs of the Life and Character of 


Mrs. Aun Hulton, youngest Daughter . 


of the Rev, Philip Henry, A.M. 
By her Brother, Matthew Henry, 
D.D.M.—London; Holdsworth. 
12mo. 1820. 


Tuose who are conversant with the 
annals of Nonconformity, will re- 
member that a characteristic feature 
in its history, was the continued 
succession of distinguished piety 
in the same families for many gene- 
rations. This remark is illustrated 
in the Rogers family of Essex, in 
the Janeways, of whom there were at 
one time four Nonconformist pas- 
tors; and in the family of Calamy, 
which for four succeeding genéra- 
tions gave the Dissenting interest 
able and pious ministers. And ad- 
ditional illustration is given to the 
remark by the history of the family 
from which the amiable lady, the 
subject of this memoir, was de- 
scended. It is difficult to say which 
has‘tonferred more honour on the 
cause to which they belonged, and 
best exemplified the holy influence 
of Christianity, whether the father 
Philip, or the son Matthew Henry. 
The private and unobtrusive ex- 
cellencies of the eldest daughter of 
this illustrious family, have been 
already presented to the public, and 
the editor of that volume has now 
brought forward a memoir of the 
youngest daughter, originally writ- 
ten by her brother Matthew Henry, 
the MS. of which has been preserved 
till the present time.—It is an in- 
volume, and must be ac- 

ceptable to persons of real piety, 
and we hope will be useful in inciting 
Many females to the same devoted- 
ness, to. God, which marked the 
of this excellent woman. 

Itis a remarkable fact respecting 
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this family, so justly dear to Dis- 

senters, thatthere are extant,distinct 

lives of Philip Henry, of Matthew 

Henry, (by Tong,) of Mrs. Savage, 

and of Mrs. Hulton, and an account 

of a brother-in-law, Dr. Tylston is 
preserved in the Evangelical Maga- 

zine for 1817. 

A Christian Biographical Dictionary ; 
containining an Account of the Lives 
and Writings of most distinguished 
Christians and Theologians of all 
Denominations, and in every Nation, 
Srom the Commencement of the Chris- 
tian Ava to the present Period. By 
John Wilks, jun.—Longman and 
Co. 1821. 


Our feelings towards the author of , 
this volume, if they were not regu- 
lated and directed by the paramount 
duty which we owe to the public, 
would incline us to commendation. 
But we should be unworthy of the“ 
confidence of that public, if we could 
allow personal considerations to 
warp our judgment, or bribe our 
verdict. Considering the work un- 
der the denomination of a dictionary, 
its obvious fault is that of deficiency. 
A dictionary is a work of reference ; 
and, unless it answers that charac- 
ter, it fails in one of the very first 
circumstances which should recom- 
mend it to attention; it ceases to 
be a dictionary, and takes the cha- 
racter of biographical sketches. 

On turning over the pages of this 
work, we find many naimes omitted 
which would have enrithed the vo- 
lume, and for the exclusion of which 
we are at a loss to account on any 
principles reconcilable with the au- 
thor’s diligence and talents. Our. 
readers will be surprised to learn 
that not one of the following names 
finds a place in the “‘ Christian Bio- 
graphical Dictionary :”— Alfred, Ed- 
ward VI., Martin Bucer, Fagius, 
Andrew Melvil, Peter Martyr, Tin- 
dale,Thomas Cartwright,Ames,John 
Bruen, Dod, Alex.Leighton, Ruther- 
furd, Hales, Milton, Marvel, W. 
Gouge, T. Gouge, W. Bates, Ja- 
comb, Janeway, Theophilus, Gale, 
Ridgeley.. These omissions, with 
many others which we have noted, 
too numerous for insertion here, 
stamps the work with a character of 
incompleteness which we exceed- 
ingly regret to be under the neces- 
sity of pointing out. 
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* We wish we could confine our 


cénsures to the omissions already - 


noticed ; but, while such names as 
»~ the above .are wanting, several 
of a’ questionable character are 
incautiously ‘admitted. The great 
fault of which we have to ‘com- 
plain, is, the total want of any prin- 
ciple of selection. Upon what ground 
Launcelet Addison should be in- 
serted, and Joseph Addison omitted ; 
or John Newton be admitted, while 
Sir Isaac Newton is excluded; or, 
finally, why Sir Francis Baconshould 
be forgotten, when Miss Ann Bacon 
is included, we are at a loss tu ima- 
gine. If the exclusion of characters 
so eminent were compatible with 
the nature of the work, which we 
cannot admit, it ought to have ap- 
plied to names of inferior note, and 
of ‘dubious’ character. We de- 
mur to the propriety of introducing 
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in ‘a “ Christian Biographical Die- 
tionary,” the names o 
GilbertWakefield, Price, and others 
of a similar character, who, if the 
were Christians at all, were so wi 
the least possible portion of genuine 
Christianity. The insertion of a life 
of St. Quadratus is but the blotting 
of so much paper. The biography 
of ‘the four Evangelists is upon re- 
cord in ‘a work of the highest autho- 
rity, and might, therefore, have been 
omitted without reflecting on the au- 
thor’s research, or injuring the com- 
pleteness of his dictionary. 

These remarks have been extort- 
ed from us in the discharge of a sa- 
ered duty, and will, therefore, be 
properly estimated by the author, 
who may be assured that our best 
wishes accompany our impartial 
opinion. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS {N ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Wishi 


to make this department of our work as yy raed as possible, we 
our Correspondents to furnish us with all 


ocuments and infor- 


v 
mation relating to it, addressed to the Editors at the Publisher's. 


CORNWALL. 


Tne light of the Gospel a to 
have ene with a snore tne ondiokity 
dégree of splendour in the Established 
Church in this county, for several years 

jous to the ejectment under the 
f lomew Act. In consequence of 
this Act, nota few godly clergymen were 
deprived of their livings, owing to the 
impossibility of their conforming to 
such enactments, As some of these con- 
“tinued to preach wherever, and when- 
‘ever they could find opportunity, they 
‘became from time to time the inha- 
bitants of prisons, but ceased not, even 
there, ep divine truth, to the 
utmost of their power. Thus they ap- 
pear, by their persevering labours “ in 
season and out of season,” to have 
sown the seed which eventually sprung 
up, and bore fruit in the Noncon- 
formist Churches. 

Banocx.—-The celebrated Mr. THo- 
mas T'REGOss, of whom future mention 
will be made in our Satistics of this 
county, immediately after his ejectment 
from the living of MilaF and Mabe, re- 
Kigilliack, in this place, whore ho held 

’ Ww e. 
pany on the Lord’s Day; iim conse. 
quence of which he was, in the year 1667, 


-tioned as having 


confined in the prison of Bodmin, where 
he was for a considerable time detained; 
it a , from Dr. Calamy’s Memoir 
of him, that he’ could not be silenced, 
but persevered in preachitig. * 

Bopmrn.-- Very early in the last cen- 
tury, (it is conjectured about the Pig 
1710,) there was a congregation of Non- 
conformists in this place, who erected a 
meeting-house, the wallsof whicharestill 
standing, and knuwn by the name of 
the Presbyterian Meeting-house. Here 
the Rev. Mr. CouTon appears to have 
been minister in 1715, at which time 
the congregation consisted of 70 per- 
sons. er Mr. Colton we find, pre- 
vious to the year 179, the name: 
the Rev. Joun Greesy, and su 
ing to him the Rev. Samver Care, 
from Totness. Mr. Stoneman, and Mt. 
Peter Baron, of Plymouth, are also men- 
i preached here occa 
sionally; but it is apprehended’ that 
Mr. Carkect, who died June the 17th, 
1746, was the last resident minister. 
The meeting-house has not been used 
as a place of worship from about that 
time, which is upwards of 70 years. 

In the year 1774, the late Rev. Joux 
Evrre, of Hackney, went to 
arid preached first in the Assize Hall; 
whenee, for some time prior to his’ @- 
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tering the late Countess of Hunting- 
don’s College, at T'revecca, he itinerated 
into other parishes in Cornwall. A 
room was afterwards opened at the west 
end of the town of min, and the 
Rev. Sir Hanny Tretawney, and the 
Rev. Jonn Ciayron, visited the place, 
and ched there; after which, it 
was for some time supplied by students 
ftom the above-mentioned College, 


chiefly by Mr. Samuer Eyyes Prexce, 
Mr. Panisiz, and Mr. Jones. 


In’ the 
year 1786, Mr. 'Taoxas Baron arrived 
at Bodmin, and occasionally read ser- 
mons to the people, who, in the follow- 
ing year, obtained the assistance of Mr. 
Ros. M‘Axt and Mr.Hupron, twoitine- 
rant ministers. Some time after this, a 
circumstance naomi ony caused 2 
separation to take place, and a part o 
the “con tion followed Mr. Baron 
to a small meeting-house, which he 
caused to be erected in Back Street ; 
the remainder continuing to worship in 
the old room; where Mr. Josepu Eyre 
ministered to them, till they all left 
him, and_attended at Back Street. Mr. 
Baron’s meeting-house, in Back Street, 
supplied by the County Itinerants, 
pt oben PuHittires, Cooper, Rock, 
Ancean, JENNINGS, &e. till 1804, 
When, being found exceedingly incon- 
venient, a new place was erected in 
Houey Street, and opened in October 
1805, and called Providence Chapel. 
This place continued to be supplied by 
t ministers till :808. In that 
year, Mr. Morcan, from Carmarthen 
ann: settled over the congrega- 
tion. He was, after a short time, suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Sxr.te, of Lostwithiel, 
to whom, in 1810, succeeded Mr. Hart. 
This gentleman continued at Bodmin 
for two years, and, upon his removal 
to Falmouth, in 1812, was succeeded 
by Mr. Connwatt, who also remained 
here about two years. There was an 
interval of about twelve months be- 
tween Mr. Cornwall’s removal and the 
atrival of Mr. Cuanies Hat, a young 
man who had studied under the Rev. 
Ricwarv Corr, of Launceston, and was 
fecommended by him. Mr. Hall was 
ordained in 1819, and is now the pastor 
of the church and co tion. 
Bosveat.- In the year 1781, Mr. 
Thomas Wills preached here in his 
" excursion thro Cornwall ; 
and it appears, from his Journal, that 
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of the 17th century ; but of the further 
existence of this ancient congregation 
no traces now remain, For many-years, 
towards the close of the last, and com- 
mencement of the present, century, 
the Gospy'l appears to have been preac 

ed in the parish church, by 4 pious and 
liberal clergyman of the Establishment, 
the Rev. James Messencer, who also 
invited the Rev. R. Corr, then of 
Launceston, to preach in his house. 
Such was this clergyman’s liberality, 
that, upon one occasion, when Mr. 
Cope preached a sermon in the Assem-. 
bly Room, Mr. Messenger consented to 
act as his clerk, and to give out the 
hymns, In the year 1815, this excel- 
lent man was removed by death, where- 
upon the pious part of the congrega.- 
tion applied to the neighbouring dis- 
senting ministers for assistance; and 
a Friday eveni ure was com- 
menced in the Assembly Room, whieh 
was opened with a sermon from Matt. 
xvi. 26. by Mr, Cope, who for some 
time continued his services there week- 
ly, assisted by Mr.. Trevor, of Lis- 
keard, and. Mr. Wuitxrans, of Beer 
Alston. But by the intiuence, as is 
generally believed, of the clergyman 
whe succeeded Mr. Messenger, this in- 
fant congregation was soon deprived of 
the Assembh Room, and compelled to 
scek a humbler asylum in a small room 
at another part of the town,, where, 
However, preaching was commenced, 
occasionally, upon the Lord’s day, and 
was carried on there by the students, 
who were under the care of Mr. Cope, 
at Launceston, till 1817, when the 
smallness of the room was found to be 
a-gteat inconvenience, and a larger 
place, which had been used as a work- 
shop, was rented, fitted. up for public 
worship, and opened on the 5th of No- 
vember, by Messrs. Cope and Whillans. 
But even this place did not long suffice 
for the accommodation of those who 
flocked to hear the Gospel, in conse- 
quence of which a new meeting house 
was erected in 1819, capable of psig | 
200 persons, and opened on the 28th 

March. -A church, consisting of 20 
members, was then formed. This place 
is now filled with attentive hearers 
every Sabbath day, and a Sunday school 
has been established in connection with 
it: but no pastor bas yet been’ set- 
tled over the church, who are there- 







’ fore Capen nt upon the occasional ser- 


vices of neighbouring ministers, 
CawsanD, near Plymouth. --The 
meeting-house in this place was erect- 
ed by subscription about the year 1300, 
and vested in a trust, composed partly 
of Independents, and per of Bap- 
tists. he first minister was a Mr. 
Reep, to whom succeeded thé Rev. 
Nn 
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Dante ‘lyermay, (now of Newport, 
in theIsleo Wight,) and to him a Mr. 
GairritHs. Neither of these gentle. 
men continued long at Cawsand. ‘The 
sete minister is the Rev. Joun 

ARDER, who settled there in 1813. 
The congregation is considerable in 
number. 

Catstocx.--There is a small con- 
gregation of Particular Baptists in this 
place, of recent origin. 

Coverark.--At this place, which 
forms a branch of the county itinerancy, 
and where a pleasing prospect of useful- 
ness is presented, a neat and commo- 
dious place of worship, for Dissenters 
of the Indpendent denomination, was 
opened on the 20th October, 1819. The 
ministers engaged were, Mr. Moore, 
of Truro; Mr. Hart; of Falmouth; 
and Mr. Wildbore, of Penryn. 

CuasEwaTer and Fatmoutu.— 
There appears to have been a Baptist 
church at Falmouth towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, to which Mr. 
Bass, a member of the church of Ply- 
mouth, was given up in 1692. How it 
terminated, we have not been able. to 
trace; hut of the subsequent establish- 
ment of two Baptist Societies in. Chasc- 
water and Falmouth, Mr. Thompson in 
his MS. has left an account of which 
the following is the substance. In the 
year 1745, dhe Jonatnan Hory- 
BLOWER removed from Shropshire to 
Cornwall, and in 1761, settled at Chase- 
water, where he commenced his ac- 
quaintance with one Witt1am Pot- 
LARD, a serious young man belon ing 
to a religious Society in the parish o 
St. Agnes, under the direction of the 
Rev. William Wells, curate of that 
place. Their religious sentiments cor- 
responding, although — from 
those of the Wesleyan Methodists, of 
whom the Society was composed, they 
took every opportunity to, converse 
together on these subjects. After some 
time, two females of their acquaintance 
appeared to be under religious impres- 
sions, in consequence of which they 
proposed to select, and set apart one 
evening in every week for prayer, sing- 
ing of hymns, and discourse upon reli- 
gious subjects, which they called a con- 
versation meeting. ‘They were soon 
joined by two more; the Society thus 
formed of six persons containing both 
Conformists and Dissenters. At one 
of their meetings in the year 1767, Mr. 
Heats, of Plymouth, who occasionally 
travelled inte Cornwall, was desired to 
preach: and not long afterwards made 
them a second visit. There being at 
this time nv convenient place in which 
any considerable number of persons 
could attend to hear him, epheudion 
was made to,the Wesleyan Methodists 


[May, 


for the use of their meeting house, 
which they granted with some hesita- 
tion, first stipulatin 
should be delivered fom the pulpit 
contrary to Mr. Wesley’s princip 
Although Mr. Heath in conformity to 
this en ment, carefully endeavoured 
to avoid every topic which might give 
offence, he was given to understand, 
after the service was over, that any 
future similar request would not be 
complied with. It was then proposed 
to erect a meeting house capable of. 
pore wy tages convenience, all those who 
might be inclined to attend upon such 
occasions. The building was begun 
early in 1768,and completed in Septem- 
ber following. While it was in pro- 
ress, viz. in June, 1768, Mr. Gizrs, 


g 
of Plymouth, with Mr. Mitts, a stu- 


dent at the academy at Bristol, made a 
visit to the place, and preached to a 
large number of pepe. On May 28, 
1769, Mr. Lewis, from Fixeter, also 
made them a visit, and upon the Lord’s 
day following, baptized four persons. 
This ce~emony being altogetherstrange, 
and novel in this pace. made"a consi- 
derable impression, and maiiy persons 
are represented to have been Sealy 
affected upon the occasion. On the 
25th of June following, Mr. Gibbs b: 

tized six more, and within three mon 

from that date, five more persons were 
baptized by different ministers, which 
together with two or three sori 
members of an old Baptist church 

Penryn, were formed into a regular 
church on the 10th of September, 1769; 
Mr. Lewis, of Exeter, preaching upon 
the occasion. As some of the members 
resided at Chasewater, and others at 
Falmouth, which was 10 miles distant, 
it was, previously to the formation of 
the church, agreed, that whenever the 
Falmouth members should meet with 
sufficient encou ment to separate, 


they should be allowed in a friendly © 


manner, to form themselves into a dis- 
tinct society; which agreement was 
formally entered in their church book; 
and it was resolved, that in the mean 
time the minister should preach alter- 
nately at the two places. In March, 
1770, Mr. B. Morgan took upon him 
the pastoral care of this church ; but his 
settlement was not of long continuance, 
nor did the Falmouth people heartily 
concur, in his election; and being ap- 
rehensive that there was no_ proba 
ility, that a settled ministry would be 
established to their satisfaction, so 
as they continued in connection wii 
Chasewater, they separated in June, 
1772, and formed a distinct, church, 
For some time afler the separation, 
the congregations were destitute, and 


what ‘eventually became of that, at 
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Chasewater, we have not learned ; but 
it aj from Mr. Wills’ Journal, that 
he preached in the meeting-house, in his 
tour through Cornwall in 1781. That 
. at Falmouth has since enjoyed pro- 
ity, as it is now very considerable, 
number of the hearers amounting 

to four hundred. 

Fatmouru.--The first minister of 
the Presbyterian congregation in this 
town, of whom we have any account, 
was Mr. Lewis Facy, ejected from 
Upton Ellins, in Devonshire. Calamy 
says of him, that he once suffered im- 
prisonment by a capias in Bodmin 

. in the year 1718, this congre- 
ation had for their minister the 
Rev. Jasper How, to whom, in con- 
junction with John Stevens, of St. lves, 
Nathaniel Lobb, of Penzance, William 
Rogers, of Budock, ‘'homas Clark, 
John Perkins, and John Rugland, of 
Falmouth, a Mr. John Atwell gave the 
piece of land on which the present 
meeting house was erected. Mr. How 
retained his connection with this place, 
till about the year 1740, when he re- 
moved to St. Ives, the congregation 
then in a declining state; and 

was succeeded by the Rev. Mr. 


Watxer,' from Chumleigh, who died 
in 1757; after a very protracted and 
ny painful illness. He was suc- 


by the Rev. George WarTERs, 

from Modbury, who removed to Ash- 
burton in 1762, and was fullowed in 
quick succession by Mr, Anstis and 
Mr. Jackson, the latter quitting Fal- 
mouth for London in 1764, in conse- 

ce of which the meeting house was 
shut up for about 5 years. Its re-open- 
ing is ascribed to the piety and zeal of_ 
the late Rev. CurisropHer Menps, 
of Plymouth, who visited Falmouth, 
while. travelling through Cornwall for 
the’ benefit of his health, and during his 
stay in the town made it his business 
to obtain —_ nec poeta he — 
respecti e place of worship, an 
cause of its _ deserted, = a 

respecta indivi who is 
still living there, he received such 
satisfactory communications as induced 
him to exert himself in its behalf; the 
result ot which was, that about the 

1769, it wds re-opened, and the 
Rev. Toomas Howe, from Aber- 
gavenny Academy, established in it 
as pastor of an Independent church, in 
which relation he remained for some 
years; but at length removed into 
Glostershire, and shortly afterwards 
conformed, and took orders in the Esta- 
blished Church. For some time after 
Mr. Howell’s removal, the congrega- 
tion was dependent yipon the occasional 
Services of students, from one of the 
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late Countess of ee Colleges, 
rticularly those of Mr. Tomas Jones. 
n this state they remained till the 
ear 1780, when they. obtained Mr. 
oot, from Homerton Academy, who 
very shortly after his arrival, removed 
into Cambridgeshire,and was succeeded 
by the Rev. James BakEweELt Witp- 
Bore, from Oundle, in Northampton- 
shire. This geutleman*first came to 
Falmouth, as a supply for the Baptist 
congregation» with whom he continued 
about two months. He then received 
an invitation to preach a few Sabbaths 
for the Independents, which led to a 
further request for his services durin; 
a longer period of time, and eventually 
to a call to the pastoral office over them, 
which he accepted; but was not or- 
dained till June 1786. Under his faith-_ 
ful preaching, with the divine blessi 
upon it, a considerable revival of reli- 
on was experienced_in Falmouth, so 
that the Independent Church in a few 
years exceeded in the number of its 
members, that of the stated hearers, 
when Mr. Wildbore first became con- 
nected with it. In the spring of 1789, he 
resigned his charge, having been pre- 
vailed upon, While in London in August 
1788, to go to Ireland. ‘To him suc- 
ceeded the late Rev. W. Moore, for- 
merly pastor of a con tion at Ply- 
mouth Dock, who after about three 
years residence here, during which the 
meeting house was rebuilt and much 
enlarged, removed to London. Several 
ministers followed in quick succession 
as probationers, until the spring of 1793, 
when Mr. Wildbore, who was then settled 
at Macclesfield, received an unanimous 
call to return to his former charge 
in Falmouth, which he aecepted, and 
upon the first Sabbath in April of that 
year, resumed his pastoral relation with 
a — amiong whom his ministerial 
labours had commenced upon the first 
Sabbath in April 13 years before. 
After this second union with the Inde- 
ndent church at Falmouth, Mr. Wild- 
re continued to labour among them, 
with a few unavoidable interruptions, 
occasioned: latterly by declining health, 
till lhe first Sabbath in April 1817, 
when through the infirmities of 
he resigned a charge which ‘he ‘had 
held with high respect, usefulness, and 
comfort, for upwards of 30 years. 
He was succeeded by Mr. JamEs Harr, 


. from Axminster: Academy, who was 


ordained in June 1818, removed to 
St. Austel, towards the close of the 
year 1820. ‘The Independent ecungre- 
gation at Falmouth, which is: respect- 
able, is at present, we believe, destitute 
of a pastor. 

Falmouth Socinian Congregation.--' There 


Nn@2 
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is a small congregation of this denomi- 
nation in Falmouth, of very recent ori- 
in; and it is stated to be the only one 
in the county. 
Fowey.-- the parish church of 
this town was ejected, in 1662, Mr. 
Joun Tutcuix, M.A., the son of Mr. 
Robert Tutchin, of the Isle of Wight ; 
a.man.of primitive simplicity, integrity, 
purity, and piety. Robert ‘Tutchin had 
three sons, John, Robert, and Samuel, 
and bred them all up to the ministry, 
which they all adorned, and they were 
all ejected in 1662. “ As for John,” 
says Calamy, ‘‘ he was bred in the Free 
School of chester, where, by that 
time he was ten years of age, he had 
made a great proficiency in learning. 
Whilst he was a scholar there, there 
.lived in the town a_Low Country ‘sol- 
dier, who taught him the art military 
and fortification. He went to Cam- 
bridge at fourteen. He was made M.A. 
at five years ening be special favour. 
The Earl of Kent chose him for tutor 
to his son. Afterwards he was engaged 
in the wars. Upon his being ejected, 
he did not presently remove; but con- 
tinued living in the place where he had 
been es minister, and was much va- 
lued ty the sober gentry. He was a 
general scholar, a profound critic, and a 
beginning of King 


good orator. At 
ames’s reign, he was tried at the as- 


sizes at Lanceston, u the 35th of 
Eliz., and resolved to abjure the realm: 
but, upon a farther hearing at the King’s 
Bench bar, he was acquitted. He has 
left some valuable manuscripts. behind 
him.” To thisgood man may, no doubt, 
be ascribed the origination of a Presby- 
terian Society in Fowey, over. which 
Danzer Keiiow was ordained minis- 
ter, August the 23d, 1694, and was in 
——— ae ae the “ eee 
en consisti 100 persons. To him 
succeeded Mr Wut.ae Nation, who 
removed in 1727, and was followed by 
Mr. Thomas Rowe. The naine of Mr. 
Rowe's successor, or when he quitted 
this charge, we are not enabled, with 
certainty, to state, but-it appears, that, 
in 1740, Mr. Rozpert GarLanp was 
minister here. The con ion after 
this went to decay, and their meeting- 
house was deserted, so that the scite of 
it can now be ascertained only by the 
name given to some cellars, which are 
called the Meting-hous Cellars. — 
years darkness elapsed before 
Harry Tretawyey, about the year 


[May, 


1780, visited the town, and preached 
in a private house; and, not long af- 
ter him, the Rev. Mr. M‘Att, and 
others, who occasionally preached there 
in the open air. This led to the hir. 
ing of a sail loft, in which Messrs. 
Pomeroy, sen. and jun., from St. Aus- 
tel, occasionally preached. At length, 
a Mr. Jerrerson established a school 
in the town, and soon afterwards in- 
vited the people to meet in his house 
for worship. tle first engaged in prayer, 
and read the Scriptures to them, and 
then began to preach, which he conti- 
nued to do occasionally, till the year 
1796. In that year, he entered intoan 
ment with the London Mis. 
sionary Society, and, under their pa- 
omg went in the ship Duff upon 
her first voyage to the South Seas. 
Mr. Jefferson had been originally a 
play actor, but his conscience compel- 
ing him to abandon that mode of li 
he went forth not knowing whither he 
went; till directed by the providence of 
God to Fowey, where, upon his settle- 
ment, he joined the Arminians, but 
soon becoming discontented with their 
doctrine, he commenced, in the manner 
above-stated, the public ministry. Af 
ter Mr. Jefferson's departure, Mr. Ax 
GEIR, the county itinerant, preacha 
ocvasionally to the pesple, as did Mr 
Marvow, a traveller from East Bud 
leigh, in Devonshire. ‘The latter gen- 
tleman represented to one of the lead- 
ing members of the Missionary So 
ciety, the injury the place had sus- 
tained by the removal of Mr. Jefferson, 


who, in consequence, promoted a sub- 


scription for the erection of a meeti 

house, which was accordingly begun in 
1797, and finished, and opened for the 
worship of God, on the 23d of May, 
1799. This place was supplied by va- 
rious ministers, till about the year 1805, 
when the Rev. James Hoox was set 
apart over the church, and remained 
with them two years. To him suc- 
ceeded a. Mr. Garp, a shipwright of 
the town; and to him, en the 8th of 
A oem Mr. seen SMITH, 
under whose ministry con, 5 ey 
which had declined under Mr. ARD, 
has ‘considerably i -— is now 
prosperous. A gallery has been added 
to the place of worship, arid a Sunday 
school in connection with it. 


The congregation consists of from 150 


to 200 hearers. 
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Il. MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Account of the Society for Promoting 


. Religious. Kno-vledge among ‘the Poor.—-It 


isimpossible for any benevolent mind 
to contemplate, without the most pleas- 
emotions, the exertions that are 
made for the general diffusion of divine 
knowledge, and the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom in .. That such ex- 
ertions shall not-be in vain, we may 
indulge the most confident hope, for 
*« As the rain cometh down, and the 
snow from heaven, and returneth not 
thither, but watereth the earth, and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it 
may give seed to the sower and bread 
to the eater: so shall my word be that 
goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall 
not return “unto me void, but it shall 
lish that which [ please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent it.” The various Bible, Mission- 
, and Tract Societies, which have, 
within the last twenty years, been 
called into existence, are the glory and 
boast of our land; and constitute a 
much surer foundation of hope, that we 
shall he a spared, and not .a destroyed 
people, than the most numerous and 
disciplined of our fleets and armies. 
Of Britain it long has been said, «* from 
you has sounded out the Word of the 
Lord” in all the region round about. 
Aud whilst this continues to be said of 
her, she will hold a distinguished place 
qneng the nations of the earth, pro- 
by Him who hath said of her, as 
of Zion of old, ** This is my rest, here 
will I dwell, for 1 have desired it.” 
Of the numerous Institutions formed 


’ for the spread of pure and undefiled re- 


0 “ The Society for Promoting 
ligious Know] among the Poor,” 
has the honour being one of the 
f It has been in existence, and 
active ipretien, upwards of seventy 
. ‘The period when it commenced 

its benevolent career, .was characterized 
so much ignorance aud irreligion, 

it. afforded peculiar and extensive 
rtunity for the exertions of those 

I -min ed individuals who embarked 


in s rp lr lt is 
oy a considerable revival of religion 
taken place, resulting from the 
apostolic labours of Whittield, Wesley, 
and others ; but the great mass of the 
ation was still involved in the 
jerance, and those who sighed 

for the abominations done in 

the land, had not yet aroused from the 

uilty » by which, for so lon 

& time, they had been bvetpebtelt 
Scarcely any source was to be fuund, 
from which the moral and spiritual 
Recessities of the people could be sup- 


lied ; and, if in any district they be- 
sa to feel their parched and barren 
state, no means existed by which, the 
refreshing and fertilizing streams of 
the river of life might be directed to- 
wards them At this period, and under 
these circumstances, ‘‘ a few persons of 
pious, liberal, and enlarged minds, 
cooly impressed with a sense of the 
deplorable ignorance which prevailed, 
especially in the lower ranks of the 
community, agreed to. associate for the 
purpose of disseminating among such 
the knowledge of divine truth, by fur- 
nishing them with Bibles, aud with 
other plain practical books on religious 
subjects.” And accordingly on the 8th 
of August, 1750, “* The Society for Pre- 
moting Religious Knowledge among 
the Poor,” was established, 

The first donation of this newly 
formed Institution was made on~ 
tember 6th, in the same year, to the 
pious and amiable Dr. Doddridge, and 
was acknowledged by a handsome letter, 
addressed to Mr. Benjamin Forfitt, 
with whom the idea of this Association 
originated. Of this letter the follow- 
ing is an extract : f 

“ Be pleased to assure the worthy 
members of this new Society, that it is 
a great encouragement to me, and must 
be so to others who have devoted them- 
selves to the service of Christ in the 
ministry, to find Christians in private 
circumstances and stations in lite, thus 
exerting themselves to- spread the 
knowledge of pure and genuine religion 
in the world, and emp oying, to such 
wise and happy purposes, the bounty 
of Divine Providence, to them. And 
assure them, that it has been already, 
and I hope will be, my prayer, that God 
may remarkably accept, succeed, and 
reward this work of faith and labour of 
love ; that vour liberal souls may, in 
every desirable respect, be made fat; 
that the rising age may, by the salt 
which you are throwing into the springs 
of education, be preserved from that 
spread of general corruption, which, 
alas! prevails so much: and that every 
person who receives and opens one of 
these Bibles, may, by divine grace, be 
taught to esteem aright these inyalu- 
able. treasures, which are hid in that 
inexhaustible mine of knowledge, holi- 
ness, and comfort.” ‘The prayer of 
this godly and excellent man, contained 
in this extract, has, in unnuinbered in- 
stances, been answered; multitudes, by 
perusing the books issued from this In- 
stitution, having been awakened to a 
serious concern for their immortal 
interests, been directed to. the only 
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Saviour of lost sinners, anid found “joy 
and in believing.” 

The Committee regret to state, that, 
important as this Institution is in itself, 
and useful as it has proved in promot- 
ing the cause of pure and undefiled reli- 
gion, it is most lgmentably on the de- 
cline. In the year 1802, the number 
of its subscribers was about one thou- 
sand. It is now reduced considerabl 
below seven hundred; and even this 
number, it is feared, will ere long be 
much diminished, as nearly one-tenth of 
these have been Members of the So- 
ciety upwards of forty years! and, con- 
sequently, may be expected, according 
to the usual course of nature, soon to 
enter their rest in a better world. 

In addition to this it must be stated, 
that for several years there has been a 
gradual diminution in the accession of 
new subscribers; so that it is evident, 
without some very efficient exertions, 
the Society will not only be in a de- 
clining state, but will absolutely ex- 
pire! It is true, the contraction of the 
sphere of its operations may, in some 
measure, be accounted for by the cir- 
cumstance, that some of its objects are 
much more efficiently embraced by 
other Societies of more recent date. 
The Scriptures and +eligious tracts are 
circulated to an extent that this Society 
never could have hoped-for. But the 
Committee would venture to t, 
that the remaining part of its object, 
the circulation of approved books on reli- 
gious subjects, is regarded by no other 
Institution, and therefore this Society 
is entitled to the name by which it is 
often known, “* ‘The Book Society.” 

There is oné ground upon which the 
Committee feel encou to present 
this appeal to the friends of religion, on 
behalf of *« The Society for Promoting 
Religious Knowledge —— the Poor,” 
and that is the well-known liberality of 
its principles, and its perfect freedom 
from any thing approaching to a secta- 
rian spirit. “Cordially disclaiming 
every thing that savours of party, it 
makes a bold appeal to the: liberal 
and good ot every denomination, to 
come and help its supporters, to pro- 
mote a spirit of piety, habits of order 
and industry, serious practical god 
liness, among the more thoughtless and 
disorderly, more uninstructed 
class of their fellow-creatures.. ‘ The 
weapons of their warfare,’ they trust, 
*are not carnal, but mighty, through 
God, to the pulling down of strong 
holds.’” 

There is one feature of this Institu- 
tion peculiar to itself. Each subscriber 
is entitled, according to a strict and fair 
rotation, to a nomination of books of a 
valye equal to the amount subscribed, 
of which notice is regularly sent, and 


CMay, 


sufficient time allowed for claimi 
them. So that should any doubt exist 
as to the appropriation of the’ contribu. 
tions to other Societies, and the amount 
of good effected by them. no such doubt 
can exist here; as every individual be- 
comes the distributer of his own libe. 
— and the’ witness of its happy 
results. 

Under these circumstances the Com: 
mittee venture to make their appeal to 
the religious public, confident that 
they shall not appeal in vain. If any 


respect be due to an Institutign for its, 


venerable antiquity, for its efficient in- 
strumentality in promoting the cause 
of vital godliness, and for its adaptation 
for still greater usefulness, « The So. 
ciety for Promoting Religious Know. 
ledge among the Poor” will not be suf- 
fered to languish, still less to be dis. 
Solved. ‘The fact need only be stated, 
that this association, the result of the 
united wisdom and piety of our fore. 
fathers, is in a declining state, to in- 
duce the friends of Zion to come for- 
ward to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. , 

Schools inthe West Indics.--By the 
operation of the schvols for moral and 
religious instruction, where the prin¢- 
ples of gap eg! are instilled into 
the minds of the hitherto abused and 
neglected people of colour, the necessity 
of corporal correction in the island of 
Dominica; so that in a gang of 100 
negroes, one instance only of formal 
punishment occurred during the whole 
period of their master’s abode with 
them. 

Some of the beneficial effects of these 
schools in Antigua, are thus expressed: 
numbers of young females, who humanly 
judging. must have been carried away 

y the torrent of vice, are rescued from 
ruin; some of them, of low and de- 
praved connexions, have become not 
only useful teachers in the schools, but 
consistent professors of Christianity, 
and eligible for the honourable estate 
of matrimony; into which several have 
lately entered, and others’ are likely 
soon to follow their example. 

The last stated number of scholars 
in Antigua, was 1429, and three addi- 
tional schools have been formed. The 
schools in Barbadoes were wellattended 
and supported, and had secured the in- 
fluence and attention of the clergy. 

Port of London Society for Promoting Reli- 
gion amongst Seamen.-—The next anniver- 
saryof this Society will be held at theCi 
of Londen Tavern, on Monday the 7th 


of May, when the Right Hon. Admiral 
Lord Gambier, G, C. B. will take the 
chair precisely at 12 0’clock, and on the 
following day, Tuesday the sth, the 
anniversary sermons will be preached on 
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board the Society’s floating chapel, 
moored off Wapping Old Stairs, that 
in the poening by the Rev. Dr. Bogue, 
of Gosport, that in the afternoon, by 
the Rev. Dr. Waugh; service to com- 
mence in the morning at 11 o’clock, 
and in the afternoon at 3 o'clock pre- 
cisely. 

Auxiliary to the Continental Society. 
The deputation from this Society was 
cordially received at Glasgow’ during 
the last month, and on the 14th Match, 
an Auxiliary Society was formed there 
in aid of the original Society of London, 
at a méeting, attended by many of the 
clergy and respectable inhabitants of 
the city. ; 

Coward’s Lecture.--We understand 
that the Trustees of the late Mr: 
Coward has appointed Mr. Cloutt, 
te succeed Mr. Hawskley in the Friday 
morning lecture, carried on at Haber- 
dasher’s Hall, Staining Lane. 

Brougham’s Bill.At the half yearl 
meeting of the “ Middlesex and Hert. 
fordshire Union,” held at Ponders End 
on Wednesday, April 4, 1821, the fol- 
lowirg resolutions were proposed and 
unanimously adopted. 

ist, ‘That this association is deeply 
sa ehies with a conviction, that the 

which Henry Brougham, Esq. has 
announced his intention to bring into 
Parliament, entitled, “a Bill for Pro- 
viding the Means of better Educatin 
his Majesty's Subjects,” will, if 
into a law, inevitably produce effects 
highly injurious to the objects, which 
the friends of universal education strive 
to promote; and that the proposed 
enactments of that Bill are inconsis- 
tent with the principles, which con- 


. seientious Dissenters from the national 


church, deem it their paramount duty 
to watch over with the most scrupulous 
regard, and to protect to the utmost of 
their abilities. 
2d, That the most prompt.and active 
Measures appear to be indispensibly 
necessary, to present petitions to Par- 
liament, praying, that the aforesaid 
Bill may‘not pass into a law; and that 
the ministers present this day, who are 
members of this association, be a Com- 
‘mittee to a petition from the 
association, to the Commons House 
of Parliament, to carry this resolution 
into effect ;--that they endeavour to 
Procure petitions from their own con- 
<p respectively, and correspond 
those members, who are not pre- 
sent to solicit their concurrence in the 
same obj 
South at oi meeting held at 
High yeombe, Ap i 4, 1821, for the 
formation of a Sunday School Union 
The Bucks and its vicinity, Rev. 
J. of Maidenhead, in the Chair ; 
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Resolved unanimously, that this 
union of Sunday Schools, cannot but 
contemplate with deep concern, the 
Bill for Education proposed to Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Brougham ; and conceiv- 
ing, that this measure is founded upon 
an unequitable principle, is calculated 
to ‘deprive Dissenters of their just 
rights, and is not likely in its results to 
be beneficial to the cause of morals 
or of education, we do hereby express 
our disapprobation of the principle of 
the Bill, and pledge ourselves to em- 
ploy every legitimate means to impede 
its consummation. 

Home Missionary Society.--The next 
General Meeting of this Society will take 
place at the City of London Tavern, on 
Monday evening the 14th of May, when 
Thomas Wilson, Esq. will preside. . The 
Chair will be taken at half-past six 
o'clock precisely. 

Newport Pagnell Evangelical Institution. 
—The Annual Meeting of the friends of 
this Institution will be held at the Rev. 
T. P. Bull’s Meeting-house, at Newport, 
on Wednesday the 23d instant. Rev. G. 
Clayton is expected to preach in the 
morning, and Rev. D. W. Aston, of 
Buckingham, in the evening. The busi- 
ness of the Institution will be transacted 
in the afternoon. 


Protestant Society.-The Annual Meet- 
ing of the above Society will be held at 
the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, 
on Saturday, May 12, at half-past 10 
for 11 precisely; when some distin- 
guished friend to religious ‘freedom is 
expected to preside. 

Northumberland and Durham.--The 
destitute state of these counties is but 
little known to Congregational Ministers 
in the South. The soil, however, is fa- 
vourable to the growth of Independency, 
and promises an ample reward tothe 
faithful labourer. Two numerous con- 
gregations have been recently formed in 
North Shields and Sunderland, over the 
former of which Mr. W. H. Stowell, 
from Blackburn Academy, and over the 
latter Mr. Thomas Stratten, late of Hox- 
ton Academy, were; in February last, 
ordained, with very encouraging pros- 
pects. An old congregation, long in'a 
very reduced and languishing state, is 
auspiciously reviving in the city of Dur- 
ham, under the labours of Mr. James 
Matheson, from Hoxton Academy. It 
is hoped that other labourers will .soon 
be led to this important field; and that 
the churches formed will become, a link 
of union between their elder sisters of the 
North and South. Ministers, as they 
pass to and fro, may sometimes with- 
out inconvenience to themselves, _ren- 
der important service to’ the cause, i 
stopping to refresh these churches wit 
their presence, and by assisting them with 
their occasional labours. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 


WORKS PREPARING Fc R THE PRESS. WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, © 


A Greek and English. Lexicon of the An Essay on the Evils of Popular Ig 
New ‘festament, on the Plan of Dawson's rance ; to which is added, A Discourse 
Greek and Knglish Lexicon; in whieh the the Commanication of Ciiristianity to 
Quantity of all doubtful Vowels will be People of Hindostau. By John Fosti 
carefully marked: By the Rev. Henry 2d Edition. 12s. beards. a 
Laing, L.L. D. ' Sermons for the Use of Families. 


In the press, Travels through Denmark, William. Brown,’ of Enfield. 8vo. 10s, . 
Sweden, Lapland, Finland, Norway, and The Seven Sacraments of the Church 
Raxsia, &0. By E. D. Clarke, D. D. Being Rome ; being the Sabstauce of two 
the Sixth avd cunclading Volume of the ‘ares, delivered at the Independent Ch pel 
Author’s Travels in Europe, Asia, and ‘Preston, March 1 and 4 By the & 


Africa. 4fo. With.namerous Engravings, John Thomas, of Chorley. Price 1s. 6 
&e. Truth needs no Apology; or, A far H 


ae > Filucidation of the. Reasons for Dis 
A Contimnation of Professor ‘Tytler's occasioned by the * Affectionate Addee 


Elements of General History, from the 
Deaths of Queen Anne and Lewis XIV. Pia ph Br ie odie, 
10 the present time, By E. Nares, D.D. Layusd, Price 44, 


8vo. . ’ pay * 3 
A Volume of Sermons upon some of the mt ae abi of oo 
most important Doctrines and Facts which nan, at Poundisford Park, Somerset.. 

belong to the Christian Revelation. By Thomas Golding, Price 1s, 
We Shingtetas. Ogle; Duncan, and Co.'s Catalog 

Dr. L. Wachler’s Lectures on the His- Qld Books for 1821. 
tery of the National Literature of the A Copious Greek Grammer. By & 
Germans, translated from the German, is 19 Matthie. ‘Translated from the Get 
printing, im 2 vols. 8vo. ; by the Rev. E. V. Blomfield, M. A. 

‘In the press, An Essay on the History Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. £1. 10s. boards, 
of the English Goverument and Constitu- The Doge of Venice, an Hi 
tion, from the Reign of Henry VIL tothe ‘Tragedy; with a Preface, Notes, antl 
present Time. . By Lord John Russell. Appendix of Original Documents ; and 
in 8vo. Prophecy of Dante. By the Right 4 : 

The Works of John, Playfair, F.R.S. Lord Byron. 8vo. 12s. a 
L. and E. late Professor of Natural His- Memwirs of the Life of the Right 
tory in tlie University of Edinburgh. With William Pitt. By Georgé Tomline, Dy 
an Account of the Author’s Life. 4 vols. Lord Bishopof Winchester. Vols. 1. anddl 
8yo. 4to, £3. 3s. i 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Communications have this month been received from the Rev. M ; 
T. Cloutt—S. Greatheed—J. E. Good—Thomas Janmies—John ight 
J. Leifehild—Thomas Harper—John Burder—John Ryley—W. H. Sto 
Thomas Stratten. 


Also from Messrs. Samuel Lawson—John Sheppard—Verax— Astrop— a] 
——Elias Patteu—X. ¥. z. 





ERRATA IN LAST MONTH. 


Page’ 190, col. 2, line 46, for to him” read ‘him to.” 
Page 194, ool: 1, line’9, for wpriver hee of ie” read "hw tee 








